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A VOYAGE ROUND GREAT BRITAIN, UNDERTAKENIN THE SUMMER OF THE YEAR 1813, AND 
COMMENCING FROM THELAND’S END, CORNWALL: BY RICHARD AYTON. WITH A SERI 
OF VIEWS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARACTER AND PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE COAST, 
DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM DANIBELL, A.R.A. 55 COLOURED yirews, &c, . 


f Rsie work warrants us to congratu- renewed vigour of the one element, and 


late the adventurers that the novelty 
of their track was exceedingly far from 
being its only recommendation, The 
series of natural scenery through which 
it led them, presented incomparably a 
greater number of striking aspects than 
they could have beheld in the same 
length of course in any other direction on 
British ground. ‘They had a prodigious 
advantage in constantly beholding the 
watery element in its magnitude, and 
without their being, as in the case of 
persons far gut at sea, put by that mag- 
nitude out of sight of every thing else, 
but the sky. ‘This element they con- 
templated in its tranquillity, and in its 
endless diversities of action in its assault 
onthe land. Indeed, the whole line of 
their journey might be regarded as the 
scene of interminable battle between 
the flood and the stable and defying 
element; the  effects,, however, on 
which element, in the warfare of so 
many ages, are presented in a front of 
ruin, but sublime in thatruin. Fallen 
masses Of rocks, thrown in the wildest 
disorder, stupendous craggy precipices, 
dark caverns, deep chasms cut into the 
land, atthe less invulnerable points, a 
solemn air of desolation over the whole, 
and an aspect of fated, relentless, eternal 


persistence in the conflict, by the ever- 
2Y Atusneum. Vol. 3. 


the never-to-be-subdued’ firmness of the 
other ; this is a combination which, for 
power of impression on a contemplative 
mind, defies all rivalry of any inland 
succession of natural scenery, im the 
island. ‘There are to be added to the 
picture the monuments and vestiges of 
departed generations, in the ruins of 
castles, frowning on the verge of ‘the 
cliffs, or the relics of ecelesiastical-or 
sepulchral structures in some of the now 
solitary recesses; with a reinforcement, 
in some instances, of the impression of 
such spectacles, by tragical memorials, 
related, or even presented to the eye, of 
the fate of mariners cast away on the 

rocks of the shore. The travellers con- 

fess, too, that on some occasions, they 

had the benefit and luxury of an aggra- 

vation of such impressions, by a certain 

degree of the sense of personal danger. 

If we were to look back along the 
whole line of the amphibious expedition, 
for the purpose of naming the one spot 
in the track, distinguished by the most 
romantic wildness of nature, and the 
one spot exhibiting the most forlorn view 
of the condition of the people, we could 
not, perhaps, do better than refer to the 
descriptions of Boscastle harbour, and 
the village of Bossiney, two places within 
an hour's walk of each other. Of the 
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harbour and the scenery about it, it is 
pronounced that, “ Nothing. in 
nature can be more fancifully disposed. 
A narrow chasm, between two enormous 
crags makes a passage for the sea, which 
entets in a serpentine course, which 
winds its way up a valley, overhung on 
each side by black and jagged rocks. 
We saw it in acalm, when the sea stole 
in, and pursued its sinuous track without 
noise or ferment ; in gales of wind it 
‘dashes in with - prodigious fury, and 
bursting on the rocks at every angle, 
fushes up the valley ina sheet of foam, 
A line of white posts is ranged on each 
side of the channel, as a direction for 
vessels in the night; a precarious guide 
through this maze of rock, yet one that 
decides between safety and ruin, I can 
conceive nothing more terrible than 
eotering this harbour at night in a gale, 
with the rocks closing above you and 
deepening the darkness, and with nothing 
visible but the white breakers,roaring on 
all sides amidst rocks which you kaow 
it would be destruction to touch.” 

At Bossiney, three miles inland from 
this scene of grandeur and elemental 
energy, the travellers beheld a perfect 
subsidence of the intellectual and moral 
powers in indolence and poverty. 

“The thatch which covered the 
houses was black and ragged : the walls 
were full of chasms which admitted the 
light excluded from the windows by 
patches of blue aprons and wisps of hay 
and straw, in the place of glass; there 
was a dunghill on one side of every 
door, and a trough for hogs on the other; 
but all these were appearances of comfort 
compared with the furniture of the inte- 
tior., Here it is difficult to describe 
particulars: father, mother, and children, 
with dogs all ribs, and chickens all 
feathers, besides a motley assemblage of 
materials of which it is impossibie to 
define the use, were al] jumbled together, 
and connected by one strong cement of 
dirt. Ihave seen many villages, but no 
one where man was so passive an 
animal as at Bossiney. ‘The country 
around is quite in character ; it has the 
nakedness without the grandeur of the 
coast,” 

The frequent sketches of the character 
of the inhabitants interspersed in this 
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narrative of the survey of the scenery of 
the coast, form collectively an unattrac- 
tive picture. It is true that nothing can 
be more remote from simplicity than our 
Author’s manner of viewing and describ- 
ing. With quick apprehension. and a 
great deal of sense, he is full of trick and 
catch, affects a bold tossing way of talk- 
ing, must be comic in some part of every 
paragraph, likes strong hits and fine 
dashes of exaggeration, and will lay 
about him without even giving warning 
to stand clear. ‘Though, therefore, the 
reader may give him credit for veracity, 
in the plain coarse sense of the term, yet 
the absolute truth will be modified, in 
many cases, by this sporting of a man’s 
own whim and caprice, and this violence 
for blaze and bounce, in a st tyle we must 
say,.sometimes not unworthy of the 
stage of the mountebank. But never- 
theless, the genuine effect of the matter- 
ot-fact portion of the representation, will 
be to convey an image akin to barbarism 
in worse features than ignorance, squal- 
idness, and the appropriate roughness of 
the seafaring character. Without going 
into particulars, we may remark, how 
many odious things are complicated in 
the one nefarious practice, general on 
this coast, of making a prey of whatever 
might have been saved to the sufferers 
in shipwrecks, At Combe-Martin the 
people complained of the infrequent oc- 
currence of this profitable calamity. 
“ They talk of a good wreck-season as 
they do ofa good mackerel-season.” 

But the Cambrians, on the opposite 
side of the channel, it seems, are still 
more accomplished practitioners in this 
iniquity. It is when in the neighbour- 
hoed of Si. Donat’s that the writer ob- 
serves, “* The people on this coast have 
always been, and still are, notorious for 
more than common rapaciousness and 
brutality in their attacks upon the misera- 
ble wretches, who have the misfortune 
to be cast away upon their shores, The 
particulars that are recorded of these 
savages on these occasions, are such as 
one shouldexpect to hear of, only amidst 
the privileged pillage and massacre of a 
stormed town. They have been accused 
not only of robbing, but sometimes of 
murdering, that they migh rob with 
security ; and heedless of age or sex, of 
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tearing the clothes from the persons of 
women and children, though drenched 
with wet, and shivering and dying with 
cold. ‘There is a mixture of such mon- 
strous cruelty and cowardice in thus 
failing upon the feeble and distressed, 
that it is difficult to credit these shocking 
accounts; but I fear that they are true, 
and that they extend to many other parts 
of our coast. I do not believe that the 
seamen along shore are ever concerned 
in these desperate outrages. 1 have 
before had occasion to observe that they 
do not hesitate to plunder a wreck, and 
that they plunder on a simple principle 
of justice to themselves; but they are 
invariably humane and gentle toward 
the sufferers. ‘The people who are called 
wreckers, come from all the country 
villages in the neighbourhood of the 
coast ; and it is most probable that the 
numbers of those are but few, who are 
guilty of the worst eoormities of their 
dreadful trade, and that they consist of 
those miscreants who, not only on the 
coast, but in all parts of this and every 
other country, prowl about loose in 
society, always prepared for plunder, 
and often feariess and ferocious from 
want, ready to murder when plunder is 
to be the reward,” 

It should be the less difficult to re- 
press or punish this abomination now 
that the aristocracy of the coast have 
relinquished their share init. ‘The time 
was, if local tradition may be believed, 
when a watch-tower, still standing on a 
height in the park of St. Donat’s castle, 
was the station for a sentinel, constantly 
‘‘looking out for vessels in distress, not 
for the purpose of guiding and saving 
them, but that the servants of the castle 
might have instaat notice when a ship 
was wrecked, and pounce upon it in 
the name of their lord, before the coun- 
try people had time to come down and 
iatercept them.” And in a brief account 
of Dunraven House, a gentleman’s seat 
ona cliff four miles from St. Donat’s, 
there is, and of no very remote period, 
a dreadful history of one of the occupants 
having enriched himself by the wrecks 
on his manor, “ which he multiplied as 
much as possible by the hellish device 
of setting up false lights along the 
shore.” 


*“ Wreckers” —Evergreens and Flowers in Churchyards. 
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“Tradition reports that this wretch. 
was punished for his iniquity by a sudden 
misfortune, of which these are the pars, 
ticulars. Within sight of the house 
there is a large rock, which is partially 
dry at low water, but at otber times en- 
tirely covered by the sea. On this rock 
two of Vaughan’s sons (that was the 
miscreant’s name) landed one day for 
the sake of amusement ; but not taking 
careto secure their boat, it was carried 
away by the tide, and they suddenly, 
discovered themselves doomed to inevi- 
table destruction, and with the protracted. 
horror of watching the gradual rise of 
the water, which they knew must at last 
overwhelm them. Ion this terrible situa- 
tion they were perceived by the family 
from the house, but no assistance could 
be given to them, for there was no other 
boat in the neighbourhood, and no time 
to procure one from a distance : amidst 
the vain expedients and frantic screams 
of the poor boys and their wretched 
parents, the tide rose, and the rock dise 
appeared. ‘bis visitation was, of course, 
generally regarded as a judgment on 
Vaughan ; and he himself was so struck 
with grief and remorse, that he could no 
longer endure the sight of his house, and 
sold ittoa Mr. Wyndham, the ancestor 
of its present possessor.” 

The notice suggested hy the instance 
of the church-yard at Britton Ferry, in 
Swansea bay, of the now declining 
practice of decorating the graves of re- 
latives with planted ever-greens, and 
flowers, leads to the mention of a curious 
mode of petty spite and revenge. None 
but sweet-scented flowers are planted on 
the graves, they alone being considered 
as emmblematical of goodness ; “ But the 
turnsole African marygold, or some 
other memorials of iniquity, are some- 
times insidjously introduced among the 
pinks and roses by a piqued neighbour, 
in expression of contempt for the de- 
ceased or his surviving relations. The 
facility which is thus given to every 
malevolent individual, of dropping a 
seed against the memory of another, is 
certainly a great imperfection in this 
system of monumental gardening.” 

But the most striking part of this long 
stage of descriptions, is the account of 
lighthouse on one of the rocks ngjrac. 
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the Smalls, near the southern promontory 
of St. Bride’s Bay; a structure, says 
Our author, “which stands in a more 
exposed and terrible situation than any 
other building of the kind on any part 
of our coast, the Eddystone not excepted. 
Tt is seven leagues from the main land, 
completely open to the Atlantic, and 
surrounded on all sides by a wild and 
disordered sea. At the Eddystone the 
tide runs less than three knots, and here 
more than six. The rock is not more 
than six feet above high-water mark, so 
that the sea, if in any degree agitated, 
Passes entirely over it, and in gales of 
wind from the south or west, rises in a 
body thirty feet above it.” 

“ Tt is built entirely with wood, and is 
very skilfully contrived. The base con- 
sists of eight oak posts, whole trees, 
Surrounding a central one; and so ar- 
ranged as to form a segment of an oc- 
tagonal pyramid, twenty-four feet wide 
at the base, and sixteen at the apex. The 
posts are fixed eight feet deep into the 
rock, and rises forty feet above it: the 
intervals between them are open so as 
to give a free passage for the sea, except 
for a small space near the summit, where 
there is a close boarded cabin seven feet 
high, in which three men live, who have 
the charge of the lighthouse : above this 
there is a wooden cage forming the 
lantern.” 

In October, 1812, the inhabitants 
werein a dreadful situation for a whole 
fortnight, in consequence of a most 
violent tempest, which broke, in the 
night, one of the supporting posts. 

“‘ Others were loosened and displaced ; 
the lantern was entirely swept away ; 
and the men’s cabin so shattered, that 
the sea burst in upon them and drenched 
them with every wave. They gave up 
all hope of being saved, and waited in 
utter darkness, their cabin rocking in the 
wind, and the pillars cracking under 
them, for the final crush which they ex- 
pected every moment to overwhelm 
them.” 

Doomed to remain in their terrible 
abode fifteen days before it was possible 
to render them assistance, it is not im- 
probable they endured a greater measure 

€ the passion of fear,—tlie estimate 
of ‘te combined of duration and inten- 
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sity,—than the collective amount of that 
suffering in the whole life of some mor- 
tals. 

As to the state of intellect among the 
people, no recent stage of the adventure 
affords so remarkable an exbibition as 
that given in the account of the super- 
stitions of St. Gowan’s chapel and well, 
at the southernmost point of Pembroke- 
shire, to which chapel and well, it would 
seem, by this account, to be a common 
thing for diseased and lame people to 
resort, in the hope of a miraculous cure, 
or at least a cure in some more myster!- 
ous way than from any merely physical 
cause, 

We have lively descriptions of the 
pilchard and other fisheries, and of the 
habits of the persons employed in them. 
Of the general condition of their places 
of residence, we are not, we presume, to 
take as a fair sample, the little port at 
the distance of a stage north of Padstow. 

“ On entering the village of Port Isaac, 
we were assailed by a stench which 
would be wronged by any attempt to 
describe it. There was no appearance 
of consciousness in the countenances of 
the inhabitants ; and we found, on in- 
vestigation, that there was nothing un- 
usual in the wind, but simply a separate 
dunghill before each door of the village, 
composed chiefly of the most loathsome 
remains of the fish caught during the 
last six months, besides an immense 
accumulation of the same abominable 
matier on the beach, in all degrees of 
corruption. The pigs were engaged in 
fruitless efforts to remove the nuisance. 
The stoicism of the people we could 
neither comprehend nor imitate.” 

We are well pleased with the tone of 
enthusiasm in the feelings excited on 
first coming fully in view of Cader Idris 
and Snowdon, with their subordinate 
ranges, contemplated in one magnificeut 
though partly very distant prospect. 
“They appeared to me as a new crea- 
tion, and I could scarcely regard them as 
parts of a world formed forthe use of 
man.” ‘The majestic character was not 
impaired in a very near approach to the 
former of these noble eminences, at 
Barmouth, a place which, for any thing 
but its mountain views, the Writer pro- 
pounces to be, “in all its combinations, 
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the ne plus ultra of every thing that is 
cheerless and uncomfortable.” It is 
built in horizontal ranges or tiers up a 
steep ascent, with such well adjusted 
relative disposition of these tiers, that 
the smoke from the chimneys of the 
lower, regularly and imperatively applies 
for admittance at the doors and windows 
of the next above. The want of this 
luxury in the lowest range, which is near 
the level of the sea, is more than com- 
pensated by “a high bankof sand before 
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them, which not only intercepts their 
view of the sea, but sprightlily introduces 
itself with the west wind lato every 
pervious cranny from the garrets to the 
ground. One cannot account for the 
strange indolence or ignorance of the 
inhabitants, in not attempting to con- 
solidate these sands by vegetation ; 
though, when the wind blows strangly 
from the west, they actually render the 
lower houses scarcely habitable.” 
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AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 


Extracted from the Eclectic Review, March 1818. 


A SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


YAXILE propensity to trace real or fan- 

cie¢ analogies between the different 
systems of nature, may be remarked inthe 
history ofeveryscieace. Who shall say that 
therude analogy which theancients fanci- 
fully supposed to exist between the har- 
mony of the heavenly spheres, and the 
intervals of a musical chord, did not give 
the first impulse to those speculations 
which terminated in the beautiful system 
established by the Newtonian phiioso- 
phy ? it was in the pursuit of planetary 
analogies, (somewhat more philosophi- 
cal, but not less erroneous, than these,) 
that the great Kepler actually discovered 
the laws by which the heavenly bodies 
are governed. He set out upon the false 
hypothesis of the ancient philosophers, 
that the path of a planet must be the 
most simpie of all geometrical curves, the 
circle: in the very endeavour to establish 
his favourite but false position, he discov- 
ered the elliptic orbits, 

Botany is not less indebted to analo- 
gies than astronomy. It was the analogy 
which Linnaeus observed between many 
of the functions of animals and vegeta- 
bles, that led him to adopt the sexual sys- 
tem, as the most perfect for classification ; 
and whatever may he thought of the 
actual harmony which subsists between 
these two departments of creation, it led 
to the observation of certain facts, inti- 


BY REV. P. KEITH. 


been pursuetl with avidity by writers 
upon the subject. We are not, indeed, 
among those who imagine that a natural 
harmony exists between the joints in the 
stalk of corn, and the number of lunar 
months which have elapsed between the 
germination of the seed, and the maturity 
of the plant; but, undoubtedly, there 
are many analogical phenomena worthy 
of notice; they constitute, indeed, a most 
amusing part of the science. We shall 
present our readers some examples. 

It cannot have escaped the most cur- 
sory observer, that a vegetable, in its gen- 
eral structure, has a considerable corres~ 
pondence witha living animal. The 
trunk (as its name imports) is its body ; 
the bark is its epidermis ; the ligneous 
matter is its flesh; the tubes and sap 
vessels which abound in its internal strue- 
ture, are the arteries and the veins by 
which the circulation of the vital princi- 
ple is carried on to the remotest extremi- 
ties, and by which the secretions neces 
sary to the growth of the individual, are 
conveyed to the appropriate parts ; while 
the leaves subserve the purpose of lun 
being the organs by which the plant in- 
hales the gases essential to its existence, 
or throws off those which are superabun~ 
dant. Such is the general resemblance, 
as to organization. From the singular 
habit of some species, we might be almost 


mately connected with the structure of led to conclude that plants are endowed 


plants, and most important for the pur- 
poses of artificial arrangement. In the 
physiological part of the science, analo= 
gies of the most interesting kind present 
themselves to our notice, and have always 


with sensibility. The irritability of the 
Stylidium glandulosum, and of the deli« 
cate Mimosa, shrinking from the rude 
touch of the intruder, is familiar to every 
body ; nor less so is the singular contrac- 
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tion of the glandular hairs upon the leaves 
ofthe various kinds of Drosera, (Sun- 
Dew). The most remarkable, however, 
of the irritable plants, is the curious 
Dionea Muscipula (Venus’s Fly-trap). 

“A flat, and somewhat circular pro- 
cess (issues) from the apex of the leaf, 
which is radical and somewhat battledore 
shaped, and consisting of a mid-rib, 
which is a prolongation of the mid-rib of 
the leaf, and of two elliptical lobes 
strongly toothed at the margin, giving it 
a slight resemblance to a steel-trap with 
the wings expanded, ‘This singular ap- 
pendage, from which the specitic name 
of the plant is derived, is so highly irrita- 
ble, that if itis but touched with the point 
of any fine or sharp instrument, or if an 
insect alight upon it, the lobes immedi- 
ately collapse, as if eager to seize their 
prey and detain the insect captive ; so 
that it resembies a trap, to which it has 
been compared, not only in form but ia 
function.” 

Many other instances of the existence 
of a vital principle, bearing all the charac- 
ters of sensation, might be brought for- 
ward, but we shall content ourselves with 
adducing that of the susceptibility of the 
Hedysarum gyrans, (the Moving-plant). 
This curious {ndian plant grows upon 
the banks of the Ganges. 

Ae Its leaves are ternate, the middle 
leafit being larger, and the lateral leafit 
smaller, All of them are in perpetual 
motion up and down,sometimes equally, 
and sometimes by jerks, but without any 
unison between each other; the motion 
being always the most distinct and the 
most rapid in the lateral leafits.. If their 
motion 1s temporarily suspended by 
grasping them in the hand, they quic ‘ken 
it when the hand is removed, as if to 
make up for lost time, and by-and-by 
resume their original velocity. This 
movement does not depend upon the 
application of any external stimulus, be- 
cause it takes place alike by day and by 
night, in the dark and in the light, and 
requires only a very warmand fine day to 
be affected in the best style ; the leaves 
exhibiting then asort of tremulous motion 
in addition to thatalready described. Such 
is a phenomenon that puzzles and aston- 
ishes every beholder, and still remains in- 
explicable ; but which participates more 
of the character of animal spontaneity, 


Venus's Fly-Trap—Phe Moving Plant—Touch-me-not, & c. 
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than any other movement hitherto ob- 
served among vegetables.” 

A singular and beautiful instance of 
irritability presents itself to our notice in 
the well named plant, Impatiens noli-me- 
langere (the Yellow Balsam, or wild 
Touch-me-not). If the turgid capsules 
be touched, even before the seeds are 
matured, they manifest their delicate sus- 
ceptibility in an instant ; the valves con- 
tract with a force truly surprising, and 
while in the act of coiling up, project the 
seeds to a considerable distance. Some 
of the species of Cranesbill (as, Erod‘um 
moschultum, E. cicutarium, &e ) present 
us similarly elegant instances of provi- 
dential design, in the curious contrivance 
by which the irritability of the plant is 
made subservient to the dispersion of the 
seeds. ‘The seeds of this genus are each 
inclosed in a vessel furnished with an 
irritable appendage or tail, which has the 
property of contracting into a spir al by 
dryness, and of lengthening by moisture, 
When the heat of the season has mature r 
the seeds, these appendages contract like 
a spring, detaching the ripened germs 
from the parent stem. The various 
changes in the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, cause this susceptible membrane 
to become more or Jess relayed, and thus 
the seed is actually locomotive, and con- 
tinues its wanderings till received by some 
crevice or depression in the soil, fitted to 
becoine the nursery of a new individual. 

Our author shall furnish us with anoth- 
er exquisite example of the susceptibility, 
we had almost said the sensation of 
plants, which, at the same time brings to 
our notice, one of the most beautiful con- 
trivances by which the reproduction of 
the species is effected. No admirer of 

nature can have strolled along the fields, 
without observing how busily the insect 
tribe is employed about the blossoms of 
plants. Many of these little revellers, 
whether in quest of food, of honey, or 
merely of amusement, are the instru- 
ments by which the farina is brushed 
from the anthers, and scattered over the 
stigma, thus, while lurking in the cow- 
slip’ s bell, or in the tube of the honey- 
suckle, they are assisting functions es- 
sential to the maturity of theseeds. Few 
persons, however, suspect that some 
flowers are furnished with the means: of 
forcibly detaining the insect until this 
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auxiliary office has been performed ; 
after which, they have the power of re- 
leasing their little prisoner. ‘This is the 
singular structure of Aristolochia Clema- 
titis, (Common Birthwort,) a native of 
Britain. 

‘ The corolla of this flower, which is 
tubular, but terminating upwards in a 
ligulate limb, is inflated into a globular 
figure at the base. ‘I'he tubular part 1s 
internally beset with stiff hairs pointing 
dowaowards, ‘The globular part contains 
the pistil, which consists merely of a 
germen and stigma, together with the 
surrounding stamens. But the stamens 
being shorter than evea tle germen, can- 
not discharge the po.len so as to throw it 
upon the stigma, as the flower stands 
always upright till after impregnation, 
And hence without some additional and 
peculiar aid, the pollen must necessarily 
fal! down to the vottom of the flower. 
Now the aid that nature has furnished 
ii this case, is that of the agency of the 
Vipula pennicornis, @ small insect, which 
entering the tube of the corolla tn quest 
of honey, descends to the bottom, and 
rummages about ull it becomes quiie cov- 
ered with pollen ; but not being able to 
force its way out again, owt ing to the 
downward position of the hairs, which 
converge to a point like the wires of a 
mouse-trap, and being somewhat impa- 
tient of its confinement, it brushes back- 
wards and forwards, trying every Corner, 
till after repeatedly traversing the stigma, 
it covers it with pollen sufficient for its 
knpregnation ; in consequence of which, 
the flower soon begins to droop, and the 
hairs to shrink to ihe side of the tube, ef- 
fecting an easy passage for the escape of 
the insect.” 

During the darkness of the night, the 
numerous tribes of plants, as well as of 
animals, sink into repose. The great 
Linnzus has even ventured to trace the 
analogy further, and to assert that vege- 
tables sleep! Whatever be the real na- 
ture of the changes which they undergo, 
certain itis, that during the night, the 
functions of piants are, in some species, 
materially difterent from those which they 
perform during the day, and in others are 
totally suspended. While thesun is above 
the horizon, carbonic acid gas is inhaled 
by the vegetable, and oxygen gas is 


evolved. Whea the light has departed, 
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a precisely contrary elaboration of these 
two gases commences ; the carbonic be- 
ing given out, and oxygene taken in. As 
soon as the dews of the evening begin to 
fail, a universal change takes place 
throughout the vegetable world. ‘The 
flower hangs its head as if pensively 
awaiting the return of the ‘ holy light’ 
which no longer sheds its genial influ- 
ence ;_ the corolla closes, as if unwilling 
to expand its delicate structure to be ii- 
luwinated by no sunbeam, and to: be 
painted by no ray of heaven. Even the 
leaves appear to sympathize in the gloom 
which prevails over the face of nature ; 
those of many species folding themselves 
back upon the stalk, or drooping till the 
return of day ! Such are the analogies 
between the vegeteble and animal cree- 
tion, which not caly poets, but philoso- 
phers delight in tracing, To call this 
alteration or suspension of vegetable 
functions, their sleep, is doubtless to as- 
sume that they are sentient, and is to give 
a plausible name to a phenomenon, the 
rationale of which is but ill understood. 
lf, however, the analogy be fanciful, it is 
innocent ; it is scarcely possible that it 
should mislead ; and it conducts us toa 
more extended observation of an order 
of facts both important and interesting. 

Analogies between the condition of 
the merely organized and the intellectual 
world, have been traced not only in their 
functions. but In accidental circumstances 
with which they are connected. Our 
readers, may, perhaps, smile when we 
tell them that, if men have clocks, so have 
flowers : 


“ Although many plants open their 
flowers in the moruing and shut them 
again in the evening, yet all flowers do 
not Open and shut at the same time. 
Piants of the same species, are, however, 
pretty regular to an hour, other cireum- 
stances being the same ; and hence the 
daily opening and shutting of the flower 
has been denoted the Horolo: gium Flore. 
Flowers requiring but a slierht applica- 
tion of stimulus open early 1 in the morn- 
ing, while others acquiring more, open 
somewhat later. Some do not op wen till 
noon, and some, whose extreme delicacy 
cannot bear the action of lizht «call, opea 
only at night, such as the Cactus granai- 
flora or night-blowing Cerexs.” 
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We have vegetable weather-gagesalso, 
and of very delicate structure. ‘I‘hat the 
changes in the state of the atmosphere are 
indicated by corresponding effects in the 
habits of certain plants, is a fact which 
suggests itself to the notice of the most 
trivial observer. Indeed, some of the 
most sensible of our philosophical instru- 
ments have been constructed upon this 
very principle. ‘The hygrometer is an 
instance in point. The most delicate of 
these instruments, is that which has been 
constructed by Major Kater, from the 
beard of an Indian grass, the Andropo- 
gon contortum (twisted Andropogon ), 
which, from its zero of perfect dryness, to 
the saturation by moisture, twists around 
itsown axisten or twelvetimes : if, there- 
fore, one end ofthe beard be fixed, and the 
other be attached to an index pointing 
to a circumference divided into one hun- 
dred equal parts, we have the enormous 
scale of 1000 or 1200 degrees. Human 
skill, however, is not absolutely necessa- 
ry to the existence of a vegetable weath- 
er-gage ; and yet we can scarcely sub- 
scribe implicitly to all the following 
assertions ¢ 

“ The opening or shutting of some 
flowers, depends not so much on the ac- 
tion of the stimulus of liglit, as on the ex- 
isting state of the atmosphere, and hence 
their opening or shutting betokens 
change. — If the Siberian Sow- Thistle 
[Sonchus Stbiricus| shuts at night, the 
ensuing day will be tine ; and if it opens, 
it will be cloudy and rainy. Ifthe Afr- 

can Marygold [ Tageles erecla | shuts 
after seven o'clock in the morning, rain is 


near at hand. And if the Convolvulus 
arvensis [the Corn Bind-weed ; | Calen- 
ula fluviatilis [C. pluvialis ? we pre- 
sume, the Small Cape Marygold,| ot 
Anagallis arvensis {the Scarlet Pim- 
pernall,| are even already open, they will 
shut upon the approach of rain, the last 
of which, from its peculiar susceptibility, 
has dueionl the name of the Poor 
Mon’s Weather-glass, 

‘* A great many circumstances will 
always concur to render the time of the 
unfolding of leaves somewhat irregu- 
Linnezus, who instituted some 
observations on the subject about the 
year 1750, with a view chiefly to ascer- 
tain the time proper for the sowing of 
Barley in Sweden, regarded the leafing 
of the Birch-tree as being the best indi- 
cation for that grain, and recommended 
the institution of simiJar observations with 
respect to other sorts of grain, upon the 
ground of its great importance to the hus- 
bandman. Some tribes of American 
Indians act upon the very principle sug- 
gested by Linneus, and plant their corn 
whee the wild Pium blooms, or when the 
leaves of the Oak are about as large as a 
squirrel’s ears, ‘The names of some of 
their months are also designated from the 
state of vegetation. One is called the 
budding month, and another the flower- 
ing month ; one the Strawberry month, 
and another the Mulberry month ; and 
the autumn is designated by a term sig~ 
nifying the fall of the leaf So that the 
French revolutionists were anticipated, 
even by the Indians, in their new names 
for mouths and seasons.” 





— _— 





TONGA ISLANDERS AND OSSIAN’S HEROES. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May 1818, 


S the constitution of the human mind 

and thegeneral appearance of nature 
are in all ages alike: mankind, though 
distant both in time and place, when in 
the same circumstances and in the same 
stage of society, will be found to exhibit 
pretty nearly the same system of man- 
ners and sentiments. The Monthly Re- 
viewers remark that some circumstances 
in Mariner’s account of the Tonga 
islanders remind them of the Heroes 
of the Iliad. In their wrestling matches 
they fanev that they are the contest 


between Ulysses and Ajax Telamon ; 
and a still more striking parallel in atruce 
which occurred previous to a battle, 
when the opposite parties took an affect- 
ing farewell of each other. 

f was, however, much more struck 
with the remarkablesimilarity of conduct, 
on a particular occasion, of the Tonga 
warriors with those of Ossian. We are 
informed by Mariner that on the eve of 
a battle, *“‘each warrior of note ran 
closely up to Finow (their chief) and 
striking the club violently on the ground 
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cried out, this club is for—mentioning 
the name of some individual enemy 
he meant to seek out andengage.” Had 
the writer happened to have Tecorded 
the names of the enemies and the ex- 
pressions of vengeance which they must 
have naturally uttered, we should have 
recognized in the Tonga an exact pic- 
ture of the Celtic warriors, as described 
in the following passage of the fourth 
book of the poem ot Fingal. Each 
warrior of note thus addressed the Chief 
Fingal :—* Mine,” said Gaul, * be the 
seven chiefs that came from Lano’s lake.” 
* Let Inistore’s dark king,” said Oscar, 
“come to the sword of Ossian’s son.” 
“ To mine the king of Iniscon,” said 
Connal, * heart of steel!” ** Or Mudan’s 
chief or I,” said brown-haired Dermid, 
“shall sleep on clay-cold earth.” My 
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choice (Ossian) though now so weak 
and dark, was Terman’s battling king ; 
I promised with my hand to win the 
hero’s dark brown shield. ‘“ Blest and 
victorious be my chiefs,” said Fingal of 
the mildest look, “ Swaran,king of roarin 
waves, thou art the choice of Fingal ! 
Had the above description of the 
Tonga warriors been published before 
the translation of Ossian, Laing would 
have triumphantly pointed it out as one 
of the most remarkable of the many 
sources from which he asserts that Mac- 
pherson has fabricated the poems of Os- 
sian. It turns out, however to be a 
strong argument in favour of their au- 
thenticity, as similar customs may be ex- 
pected to be found among nations who 
have attained to a similar state of re- 
finement. W.N. 








THE ALGERINES. 


FROM PANANTI'’S NARRATIVE OF HIS LATE CAPTIVITY.* 
From the Literary Gazette, May, 1818, 


HE climate of these barbarians is 
delightful—soft and salubrious. 
The author does not consider the plague 
as indigenous. The coast extending 
from the Atlantic to Alexandria in E- 
gypt, more than 2000 miles, compre- 
hends the ancient Mauritania, Numidia, 
and Libya—the country of the Massili, 
Getuli, and Garamantes, all celebrated 
among the Roman conquests. Algiers 
was the Mauritania, Tingitana, or Ce- 
sariensis of the Romans, from whose 
grasp it fell under the dominion of the 
Saracens, ‘The Saracenic king of Al- 
giers, Eutemi, called two famous pirates, 
named Horuc and Hayradin, to his aid 
against the Spaniards in the beginning 
of the 16th century, and was soon as- 
sassinated by the former, who assumed 
the sovereignty. Hence sprung the pi- 
ratical government, which has sinee ex- 
isted under the Barbarossas and other 
lawless ruffians, protected by the Porte, 
whose supremacy is acknowledged as 
faras Morocco, which alone assumes the 
rank of an independent state. 

The regency of Algiers includes a- 
bove 600 miles of sea coast, between the 
river Melooia, which separates it from 
Morocco and the Zainé, its eastern boun- 
dary : while its extreme breadth, from 





ad See Ath. Vol. 3; pp. 1338, 165. 


the capital to the country of Dates, does 
not exceed 180. It is bounded on the 
west by the Kingdom of Fez, she chain 
of the Atlas, and Biludelgerid on the 
south, Tunis on the east, and the Med- 
iterranean sea on thenorth. The Dey’s 
absolute dominion extends four days’ 
journey from the capital, Beyond that, 
until you reach Biludelgerid, is inhabit- 
ed by wandering tribes, who merely pay 
tribute when the army takes its annual 
tour through the couatry. ‘The Regen- 
cy is divided into four provinces, Mas- 
cara, Algiers, 'Titterie, and Constantina, 
Labez is a mountanious country which 
pays tribute; and Biscara is another 
poor tributary country in the Kingdom 
of Zeb. Between Algiers and Bugia, 
to the South, are the mountains of Cou- 
co, inhabited by the Azagin, a ferocious 
people, whom the Deys have never re- 
duced into complete subjection. To- 
wards Fez, is the little desart of Angad, 
much frequented by beasts of prey and 
ostriches. Previous to reaching the les- 
ser Atlas, there is a large tract of coun- 
try, called Tedl ; from thence commences 
the country of Dates. 

Of the chief cities, Algiers contains a- 
bout 120,000, and Constantina 100,000 
inhabitants. Beautiful Punie and 


Carthagenian medals. are continually 
2Z <ATHENEUM. Vol. 8. 
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found in the provinces ; also, cameos, 
bronzes, and imperial coins. 

After taking a historical and geograph- 
ical view of this country, M. Pananti 
passes to its various productions ; 

* A happy combmation of warmth and 
humidity gives a great degree both of 
vigour and magaificence to the vegetable 
productions oi Barbary. Although the 
lower ciass subsist principally on barley, 
yet wheat and indian corn are extremely 
abundant. ‘here is also a species of 
chick-peas, which is roasted in a_ pan, 
and thus forms an important article of 
consumption amongst the people. ‘The 
prickly pear abounds all over this coun- 
try, aad wilat it wants in picturesque 
beauty, is made up by its utility ; for, 
while the tree forms an impenetrable 
hedge, the fruit is excessively nutritive 
and wholesome. Vines grow to a pro- 
digious height, and passing oaturally from 
one tree to another, iorm beautiful ar- 
bours : their size 1s equally remarkable, 
being sometimes as large at the root asa 
tolerably proportioned olive-tree. ‘The 
latter is ufso a very favourite production 
of northern Africa ; and besides the im- 
tense quantity of trees, wild and cultiva- 
ted, the Algerine territory produces a 
small thorny tree, which bears a fruit 
equal in size and flavour to the large olive 
of Spain. ‘Their pomegranates are at 
least three times larger than those of It- 
aly, and the pumpkins grow to an enor- 
mous magnitude. In addition to all 
those fruits common to Europe, the or- 
anges and figs of this country are of the 
most exquisite flavour ; the chesnut-tree 
does not grow to a very large size in 
Barbary, but the nut, though small is 
very sweet. ‘T'he oaks are in some pla- 
ces, particularly on the sea coast, of an 
immense size, and extremely lofty: of 
these the quercus ballota of naturalists 
also abounds, its acorn being very nour- 
ishing to several animals, and not unlike 
the wild chesnut. ‘This important tree, 
so well known in Spain, would also be 
a great acquisition to Italy, into which 
it has not hitherto been introduced. A- 
mongst different species of the cypress, 
there is one seen in the vicinity of Al- 
giers, remarkable for its unusual loftiness 
and pyramidical form ; the almond and 
mulberry tree are also found in great 
pleaty. The indigo fera glauca yields 
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a valuable dye; and there is a highly es- 
teemed medicinal plant found in this 
part of Africa, vulgarly called cineraria, 
which is considered by the natives as a 
sovereign remedy in several diseases, 
Auother herb, the wenna, furnishes the 
inhabitants with the celebrated juice with 
which their nails are tinged. Amongst 
botanical plants is the scilla maritima, 
the bulbosa radicata, and dwarf palm, 
which yieids an exceedingly small date, 
also the saccharum celendricum, and 
agrostis pungens, In the more arid val- 
lies are to be found the reseda odorata, 
ertcu arborea, and superb caclus all ot 
which afford excellent pasture for lambs, 
while they perfume the air with grateful 
odours ; also the laurel rose, which cheers 
and vivifies the country, when all other 
flowers are dried up by autumnal heat. 
The hills are covered with thyme and 
rosemary, which at once purify the at- 
mosphere, and supply in many places 
the deficiencies of fuel. The traveller's 
sight is also continually regaled with ex- 
tensive tracts thickly planted with roses 
of every hue, for the distillation of the 
famous essence or otto of roses so well 
known in Europe. ‘This fine climate 
has at all times been highly favourable 
to the culture of the sugar cane ; that of 
Soliman being considered the largest and 
most prolific of any ia the world, In- 
deed this plant is thought by many to 
be indigenous to Barbary, from whence, 
together with Sicily, it was originally 
supplied to the West Indiaislands. But 
the most celebrated tree in Africa is the 
lotus, equally renowned by poets and 
naturalists.” 

The Palm is also one of the greatest 
blessings to this favoured land. 

Of the reptile and insect tribes, though 
pot much more novel, there is a curious 
account, the close of which we copy 4 
part. 

« The natives frequently ainuse them- 
selves by a curious kind of warfare, w hich 
i$ created by shutting up a scorpion and 
a rat together in a close cage, when a ter- 
rible contest ensues, I have seen thts 
continue sometimes for above an hour: 
it generally ends by the death of the 
scorpion ; but in a little time after the 
rat begins to swell, and, in violent con- 
vulsions, soon shares the fate of his va0- 
guished enemy. Itis also a favourite 
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diversion with the Moors, to surround 
one of these reptiles with a circle of 
straw, to which fire is applied ; after ma- 
king several attempts to_pass the flames, 
it turns on itself, and thus becomes its 
own executioner.* 

The most destructive part of the insect 
tribe, and which is justly considered as 
the greatest scourge in Africa, remains 
to be noticed : this is the locust : 
some have the wing: marked with brown 
spots, while the hody is ofa bright yel- 
low. ‘They are dry and vigorous, like 
other insects inhabiting the desert. What 
1s called the red skipper of this tribe, does 
by far the most injury to vegetation. 
They generally begin to appear early in 
May, spreading themselves over the 
piains and vallies to deposit their eggs ; 
which, in another month, send forth the 
voung, when they immediately associate 
tn prodigious numbers, often forming a 
compact phalanx, which covers several 
acres of ground. In this order they con- 
finue a direct course, and with amazing 
rapidity consume every particle of fruit, 
vegetables, and corn, that may lie in their 
way ; thus destroying all the hopes of 
the husbandman and farmer. On these 
occasions the whole population of the 
district through which the insect army 
passes, 1s occupied in devising the best 


means of getting rid of such unprofitable 
visitors : for this purpose ditches are dug 
and filled with water ; at other times, re- 
course is had.to large bonfires, but all is 
to no purpose with these devastators, 
whose chicfs seem to direct them with 
the precision of regular troops, constant- 
ly stimulating them to the pas de charge, 
and from their unremitting progress, ap- 
pear as if they were coutioually repeat- 
Ing en avant, 

Without ever stopping, or turning 
aside, they rush with impetuosity into 
the flames, until they are fairly extin- 
guished by their numbers, They also 
fill the ditches : and when these obstacles 
are removed, the rear advance over their 
bedies, rendering it impossible for any 
part of those before to retreat, if ever so 
weil inclined : they are thus left no al- 
ternative beiween death and victory : 





* This very singular fact is finely alluded to 
by Lord Byron, in his Giaour.--Eb. 
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the living passing with perfect indiffer-. 


ence over the suffocated bodies of their 
companions, the journey is pursued with- 
out any intermission. 

T'wo or three days after the first pas- 


sage, other bodies, equally large, and 


prompted by the same destructive intre- 
pidity, follow in their steps, devouring 
the bark and branches of those very 
trees which their predecessors had al- 
ready stript of leaves and fruit. ‘* For 
they covered the face of the whole earth, 
so that the land was darkened ; and they 
did eat every herb of the land, and all 
the fruit of the trees which the hail had 
left : and there remained not any green 
thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the. 
field, through all the land of Egypt.” 
Exod. x. 15. 

Having continued this predatory war- 
fare for nearly a month, and laid waste 
the whole country, they reach their nat- 
ural growth: this isthe signal for their 
undergoing a_ partial metamorphosis, by 
changing their coat ; an operation which 
is eflected by fixing themselves on bush- 
es or rocks, and it does not require more 
than ten minutes before they are enabled 
to appear in their new dress ; lying for a 
short interval after this in a state of lan- 
guor, the heat of the sun soon gives 
fresh vigour to their wings, by removing 
the humidity, and they are once more 
restored to their original activity. Ta- 
king a higher flight, their numbers darken 
the air, while the sound of their wings is 
heard forseveral miles. The unchange- 
able steadiness with which this singu- 
lar tribe act in concert during their irrup- 
tion, seems to imply a regular direction, 
rather than its being the mere effect of 
instinct. 

Whenever a country is condemned to 
the above terrible visitation, nothing can 
exceed the alarm created amongst the 
inhabitants, and with good reason, for 
woe to the district over which they pass! 
Allis destroyed in little more than the 
space of an hour: they do not suffer even 
a leaf or blade of grass to remain, des- 
troying every appearance of vegetation. 
During their short stay, they have afl the 
inguietude and instability of hunger : 
wild as the country they inhabit, 1* is im- 
possible for any one to get near them. 
Often, while following their dilatory 
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course, they push on too far, and are pre- 
cipitated into the sea ; at other times, a 
sudden north wind destroys them by 
millions, when the country is immedi- 
ately covered for many miles by their 
putrid bodies, which is frequently the 
source of pestilential diseases. They 
have also, upon more than one occasion, 
when highly favoured by the weather, 
found their way to the coast of France, 
Spain, and Italy. 

If the Moors were less indolent, or 
less blinded by superstition, much might 
be done towards the total destruction of 
these voracious insects, when their eggs 
are first laid ; but, in addition to their 
favourite doctrine of predestination, 
which accelerates many a serious calam- 
ity, the Arabs and negroes firmly believe 
in the existence of a bird called the sam- 
armog ; which destroys the locust, as 
storks do serpents and other reptiles: 
with this fabulous notion, the boys who 
happen to take up one in their hand, 
cry Out samarmog : and on its trembling, 
or making any effort to escape, they im- 
mediately fancy it must be produced 
from hearing the name of their implaca- 
ble enemy pronounced. 

It is also related that the Arabs go to 
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Korazan, the country of the samarmog, 
and bring a pitcher of water back to their 
own dwellings ; it attracts the bird, who 
is thus induced to come and make war 
on the locust. 

Whenever ay district is attacked, as 
already observed, the whole population 
unites in every possible effort to dislodge 
the enemy : but seeing the inutility of 
these efforts, they not only cease any 
longer to torment themselves at the dis- 
appointment, but very wisely endeavour 
to turn their misfortune into a source of 
some advantage ; this is effected by beat- 
ing the bushes and trees on which the 
locusts settle, and on their falling off, 
putting them into sacks prepared for the 
purpose ; they are then boiled, and after 
being dried on the terrace, are consider- 
ed as very good eating. I have tasted 
some that were fried in a pan, and broil- 
ed ; they are by no means unpalatable, 
and something like sprats, though not 
very wholesome: the natives seem to 
swallow them with a particular zest. 
This insect is, I believe, the acrides of 
the ancients ; and, according to some 
historians, ministered to the wants of the 
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THE ANTHROPOPHAGIA. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sur, 
‘lL’ would appear from the history al-. 


ready given,t that revenge, idolatry, 
and superstition, were much the most 
frequent incentives to anthropophagia, 
and that human flesh was considered, in 
most instances, not as a delicious repast, 
but as a gratifier of one of these impuls- 
es: still, if the accounts of Cavazzi, 
Herrera, &c. can be at all credited, we 
are taught to believe that it was used as 
common food by the Giagas, Chinese, 
&c. &c., but their observations stand in 
need of corroboration. Dr. Robiuson 
gives his decided opinion, that revenge 
was the first cause of anthropophagia, 
“Jt was not scarcity of food,” he says, 
*¢ as some authors imagine, and the im- 
portunate cravings of hunger, which forc- 
ed the Americans to those horrid repasts 
on their fellow-creatures. Human flesh 


+ See Ath, Vol. 2. p. 246. 





was never used as common food in any 
country ; and the various relations con- 
cerning people who reckoned it among 
the stated means of subsistence, flow 
from the credulity and mistakes of trav- 
ellers. The rancour of revenge first 
prompted men to this barbarous action. 
The fiercest tribes devoured none but 
prisoners taken in war, or such as they 
regarded as enemies,” * 


That invincible necessity has Jed men 
to destroy each other, and administer to 
the cravings of nature by devouring the 
dead bodies, we have many instances to 
prove. In addition to those already 
mentioned, in naval history more espe- 
cially, such degrees of privation have 
been experienced as to oblige them to 
cast lots, and the uafortunate person on 


———! 
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whom it fell has been sacrificed for the 
preservation of the others, 

Depraved appetite has also, in many 
instances, led to anthropophagia ; of this 
history furnishes sufficient examples.— 
A Milanese woman, named Elizabeth, 
from this cause is said to have had an 
inconceivable desire for human flesh ; 
and, in order to satisfy it, enticed chil- 
dren into her house, where she killed 
and salted them ; but a discovery having 
been made, she was broken on the wheel 
and burnt in 1519. Mr. Percy, a sur- 
geon-in-chief to the French army, has 
also reported to the National Institute 
a case of voracious appetite, which ex- 
tended to the desire for human flesh. 
The subject of it was a young man from 
the neighborhood of Lyons, named Ta- 
rare, and who, in early life, belonged to 
a troop of strolling jugglers. In the ex- 
ercise of his calling, he accustomed him- 
self to swallow stones, great quantities 
of broken metals, baskets-full of fruit, 
and even living animals. In consequence 
of these dangerous practices, alarming 
symptoms supervened ; notwithstanding 
which, he was unable to abandon them, 
At the commencement of the late war, 
he was enrolled in the army of the Rhine, 
and not satisfied with the allowance of 
food which he received, was in the habit 
of seeking for the necessary supply a 
round the moveable hospital. The re- 
fuse of the kitchens, rejected matters, 
corrupted meats, &c, did not suffice him ; 
he frequently disputed with the lowest 
animals for their disgusting food, and was 
constantly in search of dogs, cats, and 
even serpents, which he devoured alive ; 
he was obliged to be driven, by force of 
threats of punishment, from the places 
where the dead were lying, or where 
blood drawn from the sick was deposited. 
Endeavours were made to cure his raven- 
ous appetite by giving him fat, opium, 
acids, and powdered shells, but in vain. 
In consequence of the disappearance of 
a child of sixteen months old, horrible 
suspicions were entertained of ‘Tarare, 
and he fled. Five or six years after- 
wards he was received into the hospital 
at Versailles, laboring under a consump- 
tion, of which he soon after died. 

As medicine, also, many parts of the 


human body have been held in high es- 
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timation. It was before observed, that 

the Romans drank the blood of gladia- 

tors for the cure of the falling sickness ; 

human marrow, and the brains of in- 

fants, were also used for the same pur- 
ose. 

Many of the Greeks were in the habit 
of eating every part of the human body, 
“omnia prosecuti usque ad resegmina, 
unguium.” Democritus mentions, that 
some diseases are best cured by anoint- 
ing with the blood of strangers and mal- 
efactors ; and others with the biood of 
our friends and kinksfolk. Apollonius 
writes that the affections of the gums are 
best cured by scarifying them with dead 
men’s teeth. Miletus, for the cure of 
sore eyes, recommends human bile. Ar- 
temen cured the falling sickness by water 
drunk out of dead men’s skulls. An- 
theus cured affections of the head with 
pills made of dead men’s brains. Charles 
1X. king of France, on account of lep- 
rosy, was desired to be washed in the 
blood of young men ; but Marsillus Fi- 
cinus, who is said to have been an ex- 
cellent scholar and Christian, speaks by 
far the most highly of any writer con- 
cerning the virtues of human blood.— 
“There can be no doubt,” he observes, 
“ but that the milk of a young and sound 
woman is very nutrierous for aged peo- 
ple, but men’s blood is much more so : 
old witches, being aware of this, procure 
young children, prick or wound them, 
and suck their blood, in order to preserve 
their healths. And why may not old 
people, when there is occasion, suck 
likewise the blood of a young, lively, ro- 
bust, and healthy man or woman, anc 
willing to spare some of their own su- 


perfluous blood for the preservation of 


of another’s life? And I here recom- 
mend them to suck an ounce or two 

blood, fasting, from the vein of the le 
arm, atja small orifice, and towards the 
fall of the moon, drinking immediately 
after it a small portion of wine and su- 
gar, &c. &c.”* The aqua epileptica, 
of the old pharmacopeeia, contained hu- 
man cranium as an. ingredient. Many 
disquisitions have been written by differ- 
ent authors, to prove whether or not the 





* Marsel. Ficin, de studios : sanct. terend. 1. 2. cap” 
2. See also Pliny, bb. 28, cap. 1; and Muffet, p. 
140, 
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custom of eating human flesh be contra- 


ry to nature. 

The Stoics maintained that it was 
highly natural for men to live upon one 
another, and it would appear from the 
authority of Sextus Empiricus, that the 
first laws were those instituted to pre- 
vent anthropophagia, a_ practice which 
had been universally followed till that 
time ; and Orpheus is made to speak of 
a time,— 


*% When men devoured each other like the beasts, 
Gorging in human flesh.” 


As corroboratives of the opinion that 
the custom may be considered as instinc- 
tive, facts have been brought forward, 
from what has been occasionally observ- 
ed, with regard to other animals :—-cats, 
dogs, rabbits, bears, swans, bees, have 
been seen to feed upon each other ; and 
swine are in the habit of devouring their 
still-born. Many of the fish kind fol- 
low the same custom ;_ we have frequent- 
ly known pikes to fied upon each other, 
and have, in numerous instances, caught 
perch with the eye of a dead one of the 
same species. In fact, if we look over 
the history of anthropophagia, we may 
trace it from the most contirmed canni- 
bals, as the American and African In- 
dians, to those nations who only devour 
detached parts of the human body, as 
the Ostiaks and other Tartar tribes ; and 
finally, to those propre. who are the con- 
sumers of human milk,&e. amongst which 
class we may reckon every nation which 
inhabits the globe; and yet we have no 
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doubt it would appear to many persons, 
that we carried the classification of an- 
thropophagia to too great a degree of re- 
finement, by including these init. Set- 
ting aside, however, the controverted 
point, viz. whether or not it is natural, 
there can be no doubt, but that the feed- 
ing upon human flesh, in its moral con- 
sequences, 13 a practice replete with 
evils. Where people are accustomed to 
devour the dead, the termination of the 
allotted period of existence must be 
looked forward to with anxiety, and 
this by repetition becomes so tinctured 
with desire as to cause homicide to Jose 
much of the horror which it inspires in 
every plilanthropic mind. Distrust and 
terror would usurp the imagination, and 
no individual securitv be experienced ; 
and it was perhaps from a fear of ere 
consequences taking place, that the chi! 
dren of Israel (who were disposed to te 
revengefnul and harcd-hearted,) were for- 
bidden by the All-Wise =A nsation 
to feed upon blood* of any sort . 

‘* Moreover ye shall eat no manner 
of blood, whether it be of fowl or of 
beast, in any of your dwellings.” 

Puivos. 


* Tt may be said, that the feeding upon human 
blood could not be attended in its moral consequences 
with worse effects than upon any other su be 
stance : but it has been supposed that, biood being the 
chief support of life, the admitting it as an artic’e of 
diet, wou!d be apt to render the minds of those natur- 
to heart-heartedness more suseeptible of 
was the reason why 


aniina!l 


ally prone 
bad impressions ; if this, however, 
the Israelites were forbidden its use, the pre! 
but little attended to at present. 


ibit) 0 nis 
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From the Literary 


HORACT S VILLA. 

ib the valley of Ustica, embosomed by 

the Sabine Hills, 15 miglia, or about 
6 leagues from Tibur, nearly as far from 
that city as it was from Rome, and five 
miglia from the Anio, towards the left 
stood the favourite Villa of Horace. 
Carriages cannot reach this spot. It can 
only be approached on foot or on horse- 
back. The road pases along the ancient 
wia vibria, now called the Strada delli 
Reali. On the left at the foot of the 
Catillus, are some sepulchral remains, 
an ancient reservoir, and the ruins of the 


NG’S 


——— 


TRAVELS. 
Gazette, May 1818. 


villa of T. Martius. On the right, near 
the Anio, which intersects the valley, a 
few remains of the villas of Valerius 
Maximus, Sephaces, and Torpilius, are 
still to be seen ; farther on, the aqueduct 
of Claudius appears between the old and 
new bed of the Anio; next are described 
the heights of Saracenaro and Cactel- 
Madama. Near the convent of St. 
Cosimato is a fragment of the bridge. 
The natural shrewdness, benevolence, 
cordiality, and frankness, of the ancient 
inhabitants, may still be traced in the 
present Sabines, One of the hospitable 





———— 
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inhabitants of St. Cosimato, who lately 
fed and lodged some wandering artists, 
felt offended when they offered her a 
recompense. 

In the range of valleys, still further on 
the other side of the Anio, lies the little 
village of Subiaco, celebrated as the resi- 
dence of St. Benedict, who there founded 
his Order. Pius VI, whilst Le was 
Cardinal Braschi, assigned this place to 
the Abbey. When ‘he became Pope, 
he built a beautiful church there, which 
was consecrated in 1789, for which a 
marble arch was erected to his honour. 
The ancient name of this village was 
Oppidum Sublaquem, or Sublacium, 
near which, was the Lacus Simbrivios, 
which still appears as a small lake. At 
a short distance is seen the lofty Algidus, 
with its grove consecrated to Diana, 
which has been celebrated by Statius, 

Hos Preeneste sacrum, nemus hos giaciale Diane, 
Algidus aut horrens, aut Tuscula protegit umbra. 
Tiburis hi lucos Anienaque frigora captant. 

This wood is now called Selva dell’ 
Aglio. 

From Vicovaro, which is most roman- 
tically situated, to the ancient Varia, the 
road gently winds alternately to the left, 
over barren rocks and biooming heights ; 
tothe right, by the side of the pastoral 
flowing Anio, shaded by rows of pointed 
cypressesand poplars ; it thea turns off to 
the left, towads a little rivulet, ascending 
by small stony paths, over steep rocky 
eminences, where the aspect of nature is 
sometimes severe and sombre, sometimes 
gentle and smiling. On every side, the 
yellow blossom of the Spanish broom, 
which grows in profusion on the Roman 
and Florentine hills, the fruit of the fig- 
tree, and the bloom of the elder, wave 
among the sweetest and most fragrant 
flowers of Spring. The castles of Monte 
Lupo, Mandela, and Rocca-Giovane, 
appear in succession along the road, 
Here stood the Vacuna, or Temple of 
Victory, which, according to the in- 
scription, was rebuilt by Vespasian. Be- 
tween the valiey of Licenza and Vico- 
vara, six gurgling streamlets descend and 
fall into the Anio, in its course from 
Subiaco. 

A steep and rocky path leads to the 
mountain-valley of Horace. After 


4aborious ascents and descents,the raur- 
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muring brook Digentia appears flowing 
from the Blandusian fountain. With 
rapture the traveller suddenly finds him- 
self amidst chesnut-trees and vineyards 
in the beautiful hill-encircled valley of 
Ustica, and beholds its chief ornament, 
the three-pointed mountain Lucretilis, 
now Monte St. Gennaro. In advanc- 
ing to the place which was oncethe abode 
of Horace, in order to retresh and com- 
municate with the bumble proprietor or 
occupier of the Villa, it is necessary first 
toclimb to the ancient Digentia, now 
Licenza, a miserable desert and loamy 
spot belonging to the Borghese family, 
which is surmounted by an old castle, 
formed to be the refuge of marauders, 


and far from exciting agreeable sensations. 
At the foot of the lofty Lucretilis, the 


eye is at length saluted by the Mosaic 
pavement, from which the earth has been 
removed. It consists chiefly of small 
blue and white stones; and here the 
house of Horace most probably ,stood. 
‘he present good-natured Villicus digs 
up a piece of the material, which he gives 
to the traveller for a mere salve, and then 
fills up the hole, which is only from one 
to two feet deep, with the fertile eartb, 
This discovery was made about 30 years 
ago, inthe. month of February, when 
trees were planting, and several. leaden 
water-pipes were at the same_ time 
found, 

"lowards the left there is a semi-arched 
wall without any reticular stones, which 
may have been the site of Horace’s Bath. 
Beside it flows a little stream, of which 
the Poet occasionally speaks, oe which 
murmured through his farm, It is now 
called Fonte-ratine, aud gushes cut at 
once from the midst of the “Lucretili<, 
near a piece of musou-work, surrounced 
by shrubs in front of a rock, where once 
stood the Grotto of the Goats, of which 
Horace also sung. Here are still to be 
seen the little goats, Olentis mariéil, 
browsing on the thyme, and having ac- 
cording to the Poet's description, no fear 
of the green serpents. 

Two pyramidical cypresses now grow 
beside this clear fountain. 

At the distance of about half a leacue 
Horace’s celebrated Biandusia bubbles 
forth from one of the cliffs of the Lucre- 
tilis. It is now called Foate-bella, and 
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it is smaller than the Fonte-ratine. A 
wall, some elegiac ruins of which still 
remain, doubtless surrounded it. Here 
he composed the beautiful little ode 


O Fons Blandusiz splendidior vitro,* 
+ + © #£ *& & & & 

Fountain, whose waters far surpass 
The shining face of polished glass, 
To thee the goblet, crowned with flowers, 
Grateful the rich libation pours ; 
A goat whose horns begin to spread, 
And, bending, arm his swelling head. 


And the Poet himself foretold its re- 


nown : 
Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
* * © 2 & & # 


Soon shalt thou flow a noble spring, 
While in immortal verse I sing 

The oak, that spreads thy rocks around, 
From whence thy babbling waters bound. 


The Fonte-Beila, which is with its 
environs included in the orchard of 
Count Orsini, form a beautiful cascade, 
giving picturesque animation to these 
heights ; it flows through the grounds 
which belonged to Horace, where it 
joins the Fonte-ratine, and after flowing 
about a league and a half, these united 
waters are lostin the Anio. This foun- 
tain marks the commencement of the 
extensive Sabina forest, where Horace 
was once attacked by a wolf while he 
was singing of his Lalage : 

Namque me sylva lupus in Sabina, ke. 


The surrounding hills and vallies are 
covered with vines, and fruit and chesnut 
trees ; fountains spring from the hills, 
and, uniting together, form bubbling 


brooks. 
This was the limit of Horace’s mod- 
erate wish :— 
Hoc erat in votis : modus agri non ita magnus ; 
» * © + &+ & & & 
I often wish’d I had a farm, 
4 decent dwelling snug and warm, 
A garden, and a spring as pure 
As crystal running by my door, 
Besides a little ancient grove, 
Where at my leisure I might rove. 
The gracious gods, to crown my bliss, 
Have granted this, and more than this ; 
I have enough in my possessing ; 
*Tis well: I ask no greater blessing, 
O Hermes! than, remote from strife, 
Tohave and hold them for my life. 
If I was never known to raise 
My fortune by dishonest ways, 





* In lieu of Baron Gerning’s elegant German trans- 
lations of the passages referred to, we subjoin, for the 
benefit ofour readers in general, the translation by 


Franeis. 


Nor like the spendthrifts of the times, 
Shall ever sink it by my crimes: 


——— Ol 0 ll 


Whenever therefore I retreat 

From Rome into my Sabine seat, 

By mountains fene’d on either side, 

And in my castle fortified, 

What can I write with greater pleasure, 
Than satires in familiar meastre ? 

Nor mad ambition there destroys— 


To this cool and retired valley Horace 
usually repaired in the warm months of 
summer, and remained there until the 
autumn, as his invitation to his mistress, 
whom he poetically calls ‘T'yndaris, 


denotes : 
Velox amenum sepe Lucretilem. 
eo 82. 6 e287 6 © © 
Pan from Arcadia’s hills descends 
To visit oft my Sabine seat, 
And here my tender goats defends 
From rainy winds, and summer’s fiery heat ; 


For when the vales, wide spreading round, 
The sloping hills, and polished rocks, 
With his harmonious pipe resound, 
In fearless safety graze my wandering flocks ; 


In safety through the woody brake, 

The latent shrubs and thyme explore, 
Nor longer dread the speckled snake, 

And tremble at the martial wolf no more. 


Their poet to the gods is dear, 
They love his piety and muse, 
And all our rural honours here 
Their flow’ry wealth around thee shall diffuse, 


Here shall you tune Anacreon’s lyre, 
Beneath a shady mountain’s brow, 
To sing frail Circe’s guilty fire, 
And chaste Penelope’s unbroken yow. 


Herein the bosom of rural tranquillity, 
Horace sung to a restless and weary 
friend : 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum, 
** * * & & * € 

Happy the man whose frugal board 

His father’s plenty can afford : 

His gentle sleep nor anxious fear 

Shall drive away, nor sordid care. 


The Spirit that, serenely gay, 

Careless enjoys the present day, 

Can with an easy cheerful smile 

The bitterness of life beguile ; 

Nor fears the approaching hour of fate, 
Nor hopes for human bliss complete. 


There he sung his “ Beatus ille”’— 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
* &£ © & %* & & 
Like the first mortals blest is he, 
From debts, and usury, and business free, 
With his own teams who ploughs the soil, 
Which grateful once confess’d his father’s toil. 


When Horace was in tumultuous 
Rome, and sighed to be at Sabinum, he 
probably exclaimed, 





[vou 3 
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© rus quando ego te aspiciam ? quando licebit, 
* * #£ & &© # & & & 
When shall I see my sweet retreat ? 
Oh ! when with books of sages deep, 
Sequester’d ease, and gentle sleep, 
In sweet oblivion, blissful balm ! 
The busy care of life beecalm ? 


Original Anecdotes of Dr. Franklin, 
lived upon it and cultivated it. Inspired 
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by gratitude, Horace has celebrated the 
peacemaker Augustus, who terminated 
the civil war, to whom, along with 
Mezcenas, he was indebted for this estate 
and a tranquil life devoted to the Muses, 


This demesne could not have been and has thereby proved, that with ree 
incousiderable, for before it came into publican principles tt is possible to do 
the possession of Horace, five families homage to monarchical merit. 








THE FRANKLIN MANUSCRIPTS. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ANECDOTES OF DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
From the new volume of Memorrs, just published. 


N Animal Magnetism, which is now 
perhaps more in vogue than ever, we 
have the following notice. 

“In the year 1784, when Animal 
Magnetism made considerable noise in 
the world, particularly at Paris, it was 
thoughta matter of such importance, that 
the King appointed commissioners to 
examine into the foundation of this pre- 
tended science. Dr. Franklin, at the 
particular request of his Majesty, signified 
to him by a letter from the minister, con- 
sented to be one of the number. 

“ Aftera fair and diligent examination, 
in the course of which Doctor Delon, 
a pupil and partner of Mesmer, repeated 
a number of experiments in the presence 
of the Commissioners, some of which 
were tried upon themselves, they deter- 
mined thatit was a mere trick, intended 
to impose on the ignorant and credulous ; 
and gave in their report accordingly to 
his Majesty, which was afterwards pub- 
lished for the information of the public. 

** Mesmer, and his associate Delon, 
were thus interrupted in their career to 
wealth and fame; and a most ins ‘ent 
attempt to impose upon the human 
understanding baffled.” 

Some time after, Dr. Franklin, in a 
letter to his friend Dr. Ingenhausz, thus 
notices the subject : ‘“‘ Mesmer continues 
here, and has still some adherents, and 
some practice. It is surprising how 
much credulity still subsists in the world. 

“ T suppose all thephysicians in France 
put together, have not made so much 
money, during the time he has been here, 
as he alone has done. 

“ And we have now a fresh folly. A 

3A AtTHENBUM. Vol. 3. 


magnetizer pretends, that he can, by 
establishing what is called a hog 
between any person and a somnamoule, 
put it in the power of that person to 
direct the actions of the somnambule by 
a simple strong volition only, without 
speaking or making any signs; and 
many people daily flock to see this 
strange operation.” 

Among Dr. Franklin’s papers were 
also found the following lines, written 
by himself siz years previous to his de- 
cease, and entitled 


B. F’s Apiev. 


If Life’s compared to a feast, 

Near fourscore years I’v been a guest; 

I’ve been regaled with the best, 

And feel quite satisfied. 
’Tis time that I retire to rest ; 
Landlord, I thank you! Friends, good night. 
April 22, 1784. 

The Memoir concludes with the 
following anecdotes : 

When Franklin came to England 
previous to the breaking out of the 
American war, he went to Mr. Hett’s 
printing office in Wild Court, Wild 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and enter- 
ing the press-room, he went up toa 
particular press,* and thus addressed the 
two men who were working: “ Come, 
my friends, we will drink together ; it is 
now forty years since 1 worked like 
you at this press as a journeyman prin- 
ter ;” on this he sent for a gallon of 
porter, and they drank “‘ Success To 
PrinTIne.” 

In one of the assemblies in America 
wherein there was a majority of a 
terians, a law was proposed to forbid the 


* This press is 
and Baylig, Great 





Pine geneween of Messrs. Cox 
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praying for the king by the Episcopalians; terms.” These rules being shown by 


who, however, could not conveniently 
Omit that prayer, it being prescribed in 
their Liturgy. Dr. Franklin, one of the 
members, seeing that such a law would 
Occasion more disturbance than it was 
Worth, said that he thought it quite un- 
hecessary, for, added he, “ those people 
have to my certain knowledge been 
praying constantly these twenty years 
past, that ‘God would give to the King 
and his counsel wisdom :’ we all know 
that not the least notice has ever been 


a manager to a friend (Dr. Franklin) 
for his opinion, he remarked, that one of 
them excluded God Almighty. “ How 
so?” said the manager. ‘* Because,” 
replied the friend, “ he is notoriously the 
greatest mechanic in the universe, hav- 
ing, as the Scripture testifies, made all 
things, and that by weight and measure.” 
The tmtended new gentlemen became 
ashamed of their rule, struck it out, and 
no such distinction has ever since been 
made there. 


taken of that prayer; so that itisplain About the year 1752, Dr. Franklin 
they have no interest in the Court of having entered into a correspondence 
Heaven.” (The House smiled, and the with Samuel Johnson, Doctor in Divin- 
motion was dropped. ity in the University of Oxford, and af- 

Dr. F. when a child, found the long terwards President of the King’s Col- 
graces used by his father before and after lege, in New York, and having endeav- 
meals very tedious. One day after the oured to induce the latter to accept the 
Winter's provisions had been salted: ‘1 Presidency of the College at Philadel- 
think, father,’ said Benjamin, ‘if you were phia, and as an additional motive to his 
tosay grace over the whole cask—once doing so, having offered to procure the 
for all—it would be a vast saving of time.’ erection ef a new Episcopal! church for 

Dr, Frankiin was so immoderately him in that city ; and Dr. Johnson hav- 
fond of chess, that one evening at Passy, ing expressed some doubts respecting 
he sat at that amusement from six in the the propriety of such a measure, Dr. 





afternoon til! sun-rise. 
losing one of his games, his king being 
attacked by what is called a check, but 
an opportunity offering at the same time 
of giving a fatal blow to his adversary, 
provided he might neglect the defence of 
his king, he chose to do so, though 
contrary to the rules, and made his 
move, “ Sir,” said the French gentle- 
man, his antagonist, “ you cannot do 
‘that and leave your king in check.” ‘I 
gee he is in check,’ said the Doctor, 
-*but E shall not defend him. If he was 
‘@ good king, like yours, he would deserve 
the protection of his subjects ; but he is 
a tyrant, and has cost them already more 
-than he is worth :—Take him, if you 
please, Ican do without him, and will 
fight out the rest of the battle en Iepub- 
heat as a Commonwealth’s man.’ 
In Philadelphia, where there are no 
moblesse, but the inhabitants are all either 
- merchants or mechanics, the merchants, 
many years since, set up an assembly for 
‘dancing, and desiring to make a distinc- 
- tion, and to assume a rank above the me- 
ehanics, they at first proposed this among 
the rules for regulating the aqgsembly : 
“That no mechanic or mechanic's wife 


ev daughter should be admitted on any 


On the point of Franklin wrote a letter for the purpose 


of removing his scruples, of which the 
following extract has been preserved, viz. 
“ Your tenderness for the church’s peace 
is truly laudable ; but, methinks, to build 
a new church in a growing place is not 
properly dividing but multiplying, and 
will really be a means of increasing the 
number of those who worship God in 
that way. Many who cannot now be 
accommodated in the church, go to other 
places, or stay at home ; and if we had 
another church, many who go to other 
places, or stay at home, would go to 
church. I had for several years nailed 
agatust the wall of my house, a pigeon- 
box that weuld hold six pair, and though 
they bred as fast as my neighbour's pi- 
geons, I never had more than six pair ; 
the old and strong driving out the young 
and weak, and obliging them to seek 
new habitations. At length I put up 
an additional box, with apartments for 
entertaining twelve pair more, and it was 
soon filled with inhabitants, by the over- 
flowing of my first box, and of others in 
the neighbourhood, This I take to be @ 
parallel case with the building a new 
church here.” 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS ON SWEDEN. 


BY BARON DE BOURGOINGE. 


ANECDOTES OF THE LA 


ST YEARS OF LINN £US. 


From the Literary Gazette. , 


The following letters were written by the late much 
esteemed Baron Bourgomg, formerly French ambas- 
sador atthe Court of Dresden, As political causes 
did not allow of their being made public in their 
Original form, during the reign of Napoleon, he en- 
trusted to M. Von Goechhausen, at Gotha, the task 
ef giving them the air ofa German original.* 


To the Countess of E * * *, 
Stockholm, 25th August, 18**. 
if HASTEN to send the particulars I 
=. promised about Linnzus, the Patri- 
arch of Botany in Sweden, They are 
drawn from good authority; and you 
would not easily find them elsewhere. 
Linnzus was born in a small village be- 
tween Elmhult and Boshult,.on the bor- 
ders of Schmaland, where his father was 
minister. He went at an early age to 
Upsal, to the University, although he 
was so poor that he was one day obliged 
to remain in bed while an indispensable 
piece of apparel was mending. His 
talents procured him friends, who sub- 
scribed asum to enable him to travel to 
Holland, though in a very economical 
way. Here he became acquainted with 
an apothecary, named Seba, who fur- 
nished him with the necessary means to 
perfect himself in the study of Natural 
History. After much travelling he re- 
turned to Upsal, where he was chosen 
professor, aud never left it afterwards. 
Would you believe (what I should my- 
self doubt, had I not heard it from very 
credible and well-educated persons, ) 
that Linnzus was wholly ignorant in all 
things which did not belong to his own 
branch of science? He did not even 
understand the French, and the Latin 
but very imperfectly, although be wrote 
it, well or ill, and spoke ita Kittle. If 
foreigners came to him, he expressed 
himself in a jargon of Dutch, German, 
and Latin. He could not possibly have 
produced, from fis philological treas- 
ures, the Latin terms and expressions 
which designate so admirably the acute 
and clear ideas of his mind. Qne of bis 
colleagues, a man without genius, but 


very well versed in ancient languages, knowledg 


assisted him in this office. He at last 
* See Ath. wal. 2. p. 21. 


relapsed into a state ofchildishnesa, THe 
still, however, continued to write as he 
did in his best years. A young man of 
letters, with whom I became acquainted 
here, visited him in this condition. He 
had occasion to speak to him of the fam- 
ily of his (Linnzus’s) wife, whom be 
had seen at Fablum. Linnaeus asked 
him many absurd questions, to which 
the young man did not know what to 
answer. The old man_ perceived it, 
seemed mortified, and quickly made him 
a sign to withdraw. One of the weak- 
nesses of his old age was avarice. When- 
ever he had any money left, he tried te 


conceal it from his wife. One day bis 


footman found in the stove {most likely 
in summer) a bill of exchange for 10@ 
rix dollars, which Linneus had with 
this intention secreted there. 

He at last departed this life on the 
10th of January, 1778, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. He leftthree daugh- 
ters and one son. One daughter died 
in 1804; the two others survived and 
were married. I saw them and them 
mother in the same house in which Lin- 
neus had lived. They seemed very 
much surprised that any body could be 
interested in their acquaintance. fa 
truth, nobody would have taken them 
for the widow and daughters of a gre 
man. Yet every thing that belonged to 
Linuus has been preserved witha kind 
of religious veneration. There still 
stands the old wooaen chair, on which 
he sat perhaps more than twenty years, 
giving his lectures; and the table on 
which he generally spread bis papers and 
his plants. Hvenalittle packet of herbs 
which Linnzus had bimself dried, is 
consecrated as sacred. Linnwus bad 
a brother, who after his father’s death 
succeeded him as Minister. Hee -was 
not a man of learning, and only interest- 
ed himself in the rearing of bees, and 
this more as a farmer than as a natural- 
ist. Linnaus’ son partly inherited dis 
e, and was proud of bis father 
In Paris he had the courage to wisit Buf- 
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fon, although he knew very well that 
the Swedish Pliny had treated the French 
On several occasions, more than harsbly. 
Boffon, without doubt, flattered by the 
politeness, which he hardly expected; 
received the son of his antagonist ina 
friendly manner. It is a pleasure to 
see, that, at least among the learned, en- 
mities are not hereditary. But, you 
will ask, how does Botany go on in the 
country we in some measure regard as 
its native soil? I am sorry to say it 
is in no flourishing condition. Even in 
Upsal it is but little attended to. The 
botanic-garden is far from being what 
it might be, though it has been lately re- 
moved from the place which Linnzus 
s0 long frequented, to the fine large gar- 
den which Gustavus the Third presented 
to the University ; together with a too 
magnificent castle, which yet does not 
answer the purpose to which it is desti- 
ned. The whole establishment was, in 
1804, still in its infancy, and by no 
means answered my expectations. ‘The 
exotic plants were in an unprotected 
apartment, exposed to the snow and rain, 
and not even guarded against the frost. 
Linnzus’s manes would enjoy no repose 
in the shade of this building. On the 
beds he would in vain look for a com- 
plete series of his four-and-twenty classes, 

No! in Upsal botany no longer reigns. 
Her throne seems to have sunk for ever, 
since the excellent man who once pos- 
sessed it has closed his eyes. The ven- 
erable Thunberg, his successor, who was 
to indemnify us for the loss of Linnzus, 
is already bowed beneath the weight of 
years, which has deprived him of a part 
of his former activity: he spends nearly 
the whole year at a little country-house 
near Upsal, and seems to live only 
on recollection. Every thing which he 
collected during his long stay in Japan, 
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is in his cabinet, (consisting of many cu- 
riosities,) and it is interesting to hear his 
explanations of them, which he gives 
with the greatest politeness ; but to bot- 
any, his favourite study in youth, he 
seems to pay but little attention. In 
genera!, I did not find that the author 
of the most careful and faithful descrip- 
tion of Japan enjoys the esteem due to 
him. ‘The same may be said of the au- 
thor of the voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Professor Sparrman: both learned 
men, who are often quoted as authorities 
by the Germans, English, and French, 
enjoy no extraordinary reputatien in 
Sweden. ‘They have either outlived 
themselves, or the old proverb is here al- 
so true : 
** No prophet is honoured in his own country.” 

Even in Stockholm there is no trace 
of a botanic-garden, for nobody will call 
by that name the great kitchen-gardea 
which the learned Borgius has bequeath- 
ed to the Academy of Sciences. Pro- 
fessor Swarts, who well deserves to man- 
age a less common establishment, has 
the care of it; only useful plants are rear- 
ed there, and the seeds are-sent over the 
country. One homage has, however, 
been attempted to be paid to botany, 
(in the year 1802,) by a kind of Flora 
Suecica, which appeared under the title 
of Swenska Botanik, 'Two young nat- 
uralists, named Venus and Palmstruk, 
collect, draw, and colour all plants that 
naturally grow in Sweden. Dr. Quen- 
sel, an ingenious man, furnishes the des- 
criptions. I fear that, out of Sweden, 
the whole undertaking will appear rather 
mean for the native country of botany. 
We already hear, that it is not much ap- 
proved of in France, and that they miss 
very much the typographical splendor 
and the admirable colouring of the Eng- 
lish, Danish, and other Floras. Adieu. 





—— = 





From the Monthly Magazine, March, 1818, 


L/APE ITALIANA, 


When the bee at early dawn 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 


DANTE. 
ee ESCENDING into the seventh 
circle, Dante beholds a vast ditch 
filled with blood, in which the tyrants 
and homicides areimmersed. Centaurs, 


No. IV. 


armed with darts, are stationed on the 
banks, and oblige the wretches who 
would raise their heads above the gore, 
quickly to replunge them init. Farther 
on, the suicides are changed into thorny 
trunks, retaining nothing human, except 
the faculty of speech and suffering. They 


CONCLUDED. 
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are deprived of all power of action, for 
having once perverted it to their own de- 
struction. On a plain of burning sand, 
incessantly exposed to a shower of fire, 
Dante meets with men, who, notwith- 
standing the degrading vices of which 
they are suffering the penalty ; were, in 
other respects, worthy of his affection 
or esteem: Brunetto Latino, who had 
been his preceptor in poetry and elo- 
quence ; Guido Guerra, Jacopo Rusti- 
cucci, and Tegghiaio Aidobrandini, the 
most virtuous and disinterested of the 
ilorentine republicans of the preceding 
generation. ‘ Could I have preserved 
myself from the fire, (says Dante,) I 
wouid have cast myself at their feet, and 
Virgil would doubtless have permitted 
me todo so, I was born in the same 
country with you, cried I, your revered 
names are familiar to my ear, and engra- 
ven on my heart.” He afterwards gives 
them intelligence concerning Florence ; 
and the principal solicitude of the unfor- 
tunate men, who are thus suffering ever- 
lasting torments, is still for the prosperity 
of their native city. 

We shall not any longer follow the 
poet from circle to circle, and from abyss 
to abyss. ‘To render supportable the 
exhibition of such hideous objects, re- 
quires all the magic of his style and ver- 
sification ; it requires that power of de- 
scription, which places the new world he 
has created, belore the eyes of his read- 
ers; and that personal interest in his 
characters which we feel, when the poet, 
anticipating the divine justice, exhibits 
to his countrymen the very men whose 
vices they have witnessed, ur by whose 
crimnes they have suffered, distributed in 
the different regio. of hell, recognizing 
their fellow citizen, and forgetting for a 
moment their tortures in the recollection 
of their country. 

As the journey of Dante is not an 
action, a3 it is not sustained by any pas- 
sion or enthusiasm, we feel no very lively 
solicitude about the hero ; if, indeed, he 
can be said to be the hero of his poem, 
and not rather the spectator of objects 
which his imagination has brought to- 
gether. ‘The work, however, is not 
wholly devoid of romantic interest ; we 
behold the poet advancing without 
guard, amidst the demons and the damn- 
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ed. Though the divine commands have 
opened the gates of hell to him, and tho’ 
Virgil is the bearer of the celestial man- 
date, the deep malice of the devils fre- 
quently resists the decrees of fate, ‘They 
sometimes furiously shut the infernal 
gates before him ; and, at others, rush 
upon him to tear him in pieces; they seek 
to deceive him, and to bewilder him in 
the infernal labyrinth ; we lend ourselves 
to his fiction sufficiently to be affected 
by the continual danger to which he is 
exposed. The power of his descriptions 
also, added to the profound horror of the 
objects depicted, often creates a strong 
emotion. T'hus, in the twenty-fifth 
canto, we shudder at the frightful pun- 
ishnient of therobbers. The bottom of the 
valley in which these terrified wretches 
are wandering, is full of horrible serpents ; 
one of these monsters, before Dante’s 
eyes, seizes on Angelo Brunelleschi, en- 
velopes his whole body in its dreadful 
folds, and sheds its poison on his cheeks. 
Soon, the two beings are confounded in 
one, their colours fade, their limbs lose 
their form ; and when they again sepa- 
rate, Brunelleschi 1s become the serpent, 
and Cianfa, who had wounded him, has 
recovered his human form. A moment 
alterwards, another serpent wounds 
Buoso degli Abbati in the breast: he then 
falls to the ground at his feet. Buose 
fixes his eyes upon him, and is deprived 
of the power of speech ; he yawns, as if 
sleep or fever had destroyed his strength ; 
he looks on the serpent, and the serpent 
on him: a thick smoke issues from the 
wound of the one, and from the jaws of 
the other ; these smokes meet, and pre- 
sently the two natures are changed ; arms 
shoot from the body of the serpent, those 
of the man contract,and disappear under 
ascale. The one rises, the other falls 
prostrate ; and the sinners, who have 
thus exchanged their torments, separate 
with mutual maledictions.* 





* It is impossible, within the limits ofan article like 
the present, todo more than mention a few of the mos 
striking scenes ; but the story of Count Ugolino and 
his children, which occupies the first ninety lines of 
the thirty-third Cante of the Inferno, commencing 
with the words, 

* La bocea sollero dal fiero pasto,”’ 
is too celebrated to be passed over without reference. 
For harrowing description, it is perhaps without » 
parallel in any language. 
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The general conception of the un- 
known world, which Dante has unveiled, 
is in itself grand and sublime. Theem- 
pire of the dead, as described by the an- 
cient poets, is confused, and almost in- 


comprehensible ; that of Dante presents | 


itself with an order, a grandeur, a regu- 
larity, which strike the imagination, and 
render it impossible to conceive of it 
otherwise. The interior of the earth is 
occupied by a horrible gulph, hollowed 
like an immense funnel, the sides of 
which, instead of being smooth, are 
formed into terraces ; it terminates at the 
centre of the earth, where Lucifer is 
placed. This terrible emperor of the 
realms of woe, plunged to the middle in 
a frozen ocean, over which he waves six 
gigantic wings, inflicts on the damned, 
the vengeance of the Deity, of whom he 
is at once the minister and the victim. 
In like manner, the whole crew of the 
spirits of darkness, who joined him in his 
rebellion against the Most High, are in- 
cessantly employed in wreaking their 
Malice upon the guilty, at the same time 
that they share their torments. A long 
cavern conducts from the centre of the 
earth to the light of day, and terminates 
at the foot of a mountain, placed in the 
Opposite hemisphere, the form ef which 
is the relief of the infernal abyss. It isa 
vast cone, graduated like the abyss by 
terraces, which form the separate man- 
sions of the spirits, who are accomplish- 
ing the absolution of their venial crimes 
in purgatory. Angels guard the avenues, 
and every time that a spirit is permitted 
to ascend to heaven, the whole mountain 
resounds with songs of thanksgivings 
from all its inhabitants. At the summit 
is placed the terrestrial Paradise ; forming, 
as it were, a communication between 
earth and heaven, which last is also repre- 
sented under the form of a third spiral, 
rising, sphere above sphere, to the throne 
of the Most High. 

The Purgatory is, In many respects, 
2 fainter image of hell, since the same 
crimes are punished there by chastise- 
ments of the same nature, but which are 
enly temporary, because the death of the 
sinner hs been preceded by repentance. 
Dante has, however, introduced much 
less variety both in the offences and the 
punishments. After passing along time 
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with those who are kept without the gate 
of purgatory for having deferred their 
conversion, he follows the order of the 
seven deadly sins. ‘The proud are op- 
pressed by enormous weights ; the envi- 
ous, clothed in hair-cloth, have their 
eyelids bound by an iron wire; the 
choleric are stifled in smoke ; the indo- 
lent are compelled to run incessantly ; 
the avaricious are prostrated with their 
faces to the earth ; the gluttonous suffer 
the pains of hunger and thirst; and 
those who have abandoned themselves to 
incontinence, expiate their guilt in fire. 
The scene, therefore, is more confined, 
the action slower ; and, as Dante has 
made the Purgatorio of equal length 
with the other two parts of his poem, it 
drags on heavily. Uninteresting dis- 
courses, dreams, and visions, fill the can- 
tos, and render the reader impatient to 
arrive at the end of the mysterious expe- 
dition. 

After traversing the seven galleries 
of purgatory, Dante reachies the terrestrial 
Paradise, situated on the top of the 
mountain. He gives a description of it 
full of gracefulness, but which is too fre- 
quently interlarded with scholastic disser- 
tations: here Beatrice, the woman whom 
he had loved,descends from heaven to meet 
him ; and, at her approach, while he is 
trembling in her presence, through the 
power of his former attachment, Virgil, 
who had been his companion hitherto, 
quits him. The poem of the Paradiso 
contains but few descriptions ; the pain- 
ter who has given such terrible pictures 
of hell has not attempted to delineate 
heaven. After ascending from one sphere 
to another, which the reader quits in the 
Same ignorance as he enters them, the 
poem terminates in the contemplation of 
the mysterious union of the persons in 


the Godhead.” 


—_ 
From the Literary Garette, 

Such of the paragraphs, of which the 
two following are specimens, as may be 
known in more recent dress, still appear 
to he not incurious in their ancient garb: 

Of Scipio Nasica und Ennius the 
Poete—Whan Scipio Nasica came on 
a tyme to speake with Ennius the Poete, 
he asked this mayde at the dore, if he 
were within, and she sayde he was not 
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at home. But Nasica perceuynge, that 
her mayster badde her say so, and that 
he was within: but for that tyme dis- 
semblynge the matter, he went his waye. 
Within a fewe dayes after Ennius came 


to Nasica, and knockynge at the dore, P® 


asked if he were within. Nasica hym 
selfe spake oute aloude, and sayd, he 
was not at home. ‘Than, sayde Ennius, 
What, manne, thynke you that I knowe 
not your voyce? Whereunto Nasica 
aunsweredde and sayde, What a dishon- 
este man be you ; whan J soughte you, 
Tbeleued your mayde, that sayde ye 


Formation of Pearls. 


were not at home, and ye wyll not be- 
leue me myn owne selfe, 


the Poure Man, into whose house 
Theues brake by nyghte.—There was a 
ore man on a tyme, the which vato 
theues, that brake into his house on nyght, 
he sayde on this wyse. Syrs I marvayle, 
that ye thynke to fynde any thyng here 
by nyght, for I ensure you I can fynd 
nothing whan it is brode day. 

By this tale appeareth playnly, 


‘That pouerte is a welthy mysery. 
From “ Tales and Quick Answers.” 





-_ 





ANECDOTE OF LINNACUS. 


Frem La Belle Assemblee. 


THE PEARL. 


it opens, five or six minute mother-of- 


6 ipcon production of the pearl is one of pear! beads, strung ona thread. In the 


those mysterious operations of nature 
which the ingenuity of man has not yet 
been able to unveil. The Arabs, with 
whom the pearl was an article of great 
traffic, entertained a notion, which they 
had from the Brahmins, that when it 
rained, the animal rose to the surface to 
catch the drops which turned into pearls, 
By some of the natives they are consid- 
ered to be formed of certain mineral 
substances, carried to the banks of the 
river which is opposite to them ; by oth- 
ers, they are supposed to be formed from 
dew-drops in connection with suna- 
beams, which was pretty nearly the opin- 
ton entertained by Pliny, and other an- 
cient naturalists of Europe. Some have 
thought them to be an accretion within 
the body of the animal of the superabun- 
dant matter which coats over the inside 
of the shell, called mother-of-pearl, and 
to which it is very common to find little 
knobs adhering, precisely like pearls, 
but not of clear water. Others again, 
among whom is Reaumur, consider them 
as the effect of disease or injury, like 
bezoars and other stones found in vari- 
Ous animals, pearls being generally com- 
posed of amellaz, or coats, formed round 
a foreign nucleus, 
the Christian era, it would appear that 
the 
the Red Sea, were acquainted with the 
method of forcing certain shell fish to 
produce pearls, as the Chinese, at pres- 
ent, do the Mytilus ‘Cygneus, the swan 
muscle, by throwing into the shell, when 


course of a year these are found covered 
with a pearly crust, which perfectly re- 
sembles the real pearl. It is sup 

that if sharp pointed wires be thrust 
through the shells of certain species of 
muscles and oysters, the animal protects 
itself from being injured and galled, by 
throwing off a substance which coats 
them over with little round knobs, reseme- 
bling pearls. Beckman tells us that 
‘¢ Linnzus once showed him, among his 
collection of, shells, a small box filled 
with pearls, and said—* Hos untonis 
confect artificio meo ; sunt tantum quin- 
que anrorum, et tamen tam magni,’ 
‘Vhey were deposited,” the Professor 
adds, “near the Maja Margaritifera, 
from which most of the Swedish pearls 


are procured ; the son, who was not, 


however, acquainted with his father’s se- 
cret, said the experiments were made 
only on this kind of muscle, though 
Linneus himself assured me, that they 
would succeed on all kinds.” Dr. Sto- 
ver, in his Life of Linneus, informs wus 
that the manuscript containing thig val- 
uable secret isin the possession of Dr. 
J. E. Smith, President to the Linnean 
Society in London. We do not be- 


In the early ages of heve that this gentleman has yet enriched 


himself by a forced breed of Is. 


ple who lived on the borders of The information of the real pearl is still, 


we suspect, a profound mystery, and the 
wisest of us must be content, after all, 
to say, with Hussan the Mahomeden 
traveller, “ that God alone knoweth how 
this matter is-” 


oe ee oe 
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Rubens’ Picture of “ The Triumph of Charity.” 
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RUBENS’ TRIUMPH OF CHARITY. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May, 1818, 


FINE ARTS. 


HE Picture Gallery, Leicester-Square, 
is opened on an entirely new principle, 


for the sale of the genuine productions of an- 


cient and modern masters. 

The present ornament of the Gallery is the 
“ Triumph of Charity” by Rubens, a work 
replete with interest and not yielding in mag- 
nificent excellence to any production of the 
same pencil. 

In 1693, immediately after Rubens had re- 
turned to Flanders, Solemn his first visit to 
Spain, the Conde Duque de Olivares, Prime 
Minister to Philip IV. founded the Convent 
of Dominican Monks at Loeches, in the nergh- 
borhood of Madrid, and Philip sent a commis- 
sion to Rubens, to paint the various pictures 
of the new edifice built by his favorite. The 
space which each was to occupy accompanied 
the order, and the pictures were painted at 
Antwerp, and sent to the convent when finish- 
ed. This picture of the Triumpn of Charity, 
Was one of those splendid performances. 

The composition of this picture displays all 
the skill of Rubens, without a defect not un- 
common in some of his performances ; it is 
full and rich but not loaded. The figure of 
Charity stands in the triumphal car, inan easy 
attitude ; the face is seen in profile, the per- 
son somewhat in a three-quarter view. The 
head is inclined to meet the kiss of the child 
which she folds on her breast with her right 
arm. The disposition of the child’s head and 
arms round her neck is natural, and there is 
a gentle eagerness in the climbing action, 
which is in the very best taste of this celebrat- 
ed master. Her Pett hand hangs down as if 
feeling with an affectionate pressure for the 
safety of the two children, who stand beside 
her in the car, under her protection. One of 
these boys is seen in front, with his back to 
her; the other in profile affectionately hold- 
ing her hand, and returning its gentle pressure, 
There is much feeling and simplicity in this 

roup. The forms of the figures are large, 
ee iencerbat less full and Flemish, than in 
many of his pictures. She is habited in a close 
garment of mellow shadowy crimson, and an 
outer drapery of sober blue. A slender scaff- 
like drapery which she holds upon the child 
in herarms, floats in waves above her head 
and falis behind, giving an air of lightness to 
the broad unostentacious folds of her dress. 
A symbol of disinterested affection, a pelican 
piercing her breast, and feeding her young 
with her dearest blood, is before her in the 
car. The car is drawn on wheels of central 
flame; but the form is heavy, and without any 
elegance of fancy. Rubens’ strength lay in 
the *“* whole ;” he was not over select in the 
subordinate parts. His car, however, is supe- 
rior to that in Titian’s Triumph of Death, 
which is a heavy square tumbril, uncouth and 
unpictaresque in every particular. 

A ring of boy angels attend her in the air. 
They catch the bright hues of surrounding 
effulgence, and it is no hyperbolical praise 
to say that they are the glory of the picture. 
Five of these celestial visitants grouped with 
much lightness, variety of action, and playful 
fancy, hover upon the cloud behind her; they 


are linked, hand in hand, and the uppermost 
bears a burning torch above her. The other 
part of the ring in front is composed of six an- 
gels; the lowest in the air passes his hand be- 

ind her, to preserve the connection with the 
first five. The next is higher, his body ad- 
vancing to charity, in front, his head turned 
back, looking up to the boy above him, whose 
right hand is lowered and joined in his; the 
body of this last is wheeled round, in the act 
of ascending to join the two, who ride the 
light cloud still Righer up. These two form 
the top of the celestial ring and meet him who 
bears the burning torch, the uppermost of the 
five behind. The airs of their heads are agree- 
able and the character more angelic than 
those of many of the winged messengers, 
whom Rubens introduces in his compositions. 
The drawing of the naked figures is in his best 
style; the line flowing and full but not 
heavy ; the fore-shortenings, particularly of 
the three uppermost in front, are admirable. 
The masterly negligence, and the rich gaiety 
of arrangement in this group, remind the 
spectator of the glorious group of angels in the 
magnificent painting of the Assumption, at 
Antwerp, in which the Virgin forms the high- 
est object of the picture, anda boy angel, 
whose face is turned from the spectator, ex- 
tends his hand witha palm branch towards 
her. The composition is we!l] known by the 
engraving from it by Bolswert, and is geweral- 
ly superior to his other paintings on the same 
subject, in which the Virgin is somewhat low- 
er down in the clouds. 

The lions which draw the car are unbridled 
and nobly designed. Rubens possessed a sense 
of savage animal nature beyond Snyders and 
every other master. Hislion is indeed the king 
of the beasts. The body of the near one is seen 
almost in a side view, with a proud but tran- 
quil motion ; the tail waved and lashing, the 
neck stooping, the head turned round in a 
three quarter view, with the eyes looking 
back somewhat towards the spectator and 
gleaming with sullén fires. The head of the 
other is raised, seen io profile and looking out 
before in grim majesty. 

The boy angel who guides the car, rides the 
near lion, bearing an arrow in oue hand, and 
holdiog the mane with the other. The head is 
circled by a celestial radiance. This emblem 
of the power of divine Love over Force is de- 
signed with much simplicity. The features 
are not overcharged ; the expression is mark- 
ed by Italian feeling ; and this image of na- 
ked and gentle innocence forms a fine contrast 
to the terrific character of the animals which 
ebey his rule. 

Close to the wheels two winged figures ac- 
company the car, ; that nearest the spectator 
bears a bow in one hand and holds a flaming 
heart in the other. The second boy stoops 
and holds down a burning torch to two ser- 
pents, emblematical of the evil passions, 
writhed in folds beside the wheel. The ac- 
tion of the hand which holds the torch is mark- 
ed ina lame and slovenly manner, a species 
of neglect in very characteristic of this extra- 
ordinary master. The other hand and arm are 
as carelessly painted, and the head of the 
near boy is too large, tame and heavily pen- 
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cilled. Some parts of the head may have been 
retouched, although there is no appearance of 
repainting in the other parts of the picture. 
But no amateur can be surprised at some ine- 
qualities in a picture by Rubens; a picture 
without inferior parte would be an unique pro- 
duction from his hand. His pencil] 1s some- 
times vehement in strokes and full of colour ; 
and sometimes more smeoth and of a gentler 
movement in the handling. This Triumph of 
Charity, and the Daniel in the Lion’s Den, in 
Hamilton-place, are in the latter manner. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 
No. 134. Sir John Falstaff examining his 


—e by J. Cawse, isa very clever picture 
in oils, 
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Falstaff. What trade art thou ? 
Feeble. A woman’s tailor, Sir. 
Second part of Henry iV. 


The jolly knight is > the presence of 
Justice Shallow, who looks mightily 

pous upon the occasion, and questioning bis re- 
cruits. They are painted with great humor 
and whim, a rascally miserable set, of whom 
any one would at first sight exclaim : 


“I won't march through Coventry with them, that’s 
flat.” | 
The knight has some sack within reach, and 
already seems half under its influence. 
turn of Feeble is very well pourtrayed : and 
the pigeon-breasted and bandy troop behind 
are executed with no less regard to nature. 
<5 








From the New Monthly Magazine, May, 1818. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND. 


FROM THE MS. NOTES OF THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS. 


These remarkable extracts from the Journal of two 
Travellers, who were in the most favourable situa- 
tion for seeing every thing, even in a rapid journey, 
and whose talent for observation and sound judg- 
ment, derived the greatest possible advantage from 
the tour, are particularly rich in remarks relative 
to Engiish agriculture, manufactures, and all the 
branches of industry. 


E returned to Mr. Lee, whom 
indisposition had prevented from 
accompanying us: he very politely of- 
fered to explain to us any thing respect- 
ing whieh we might wish for farther in- 
formation ; we however declined it, that 
we might not let him perceive that the 
distrust which we fancied we observed,* 
had struck us. After we had taken our 
leave, we communicated to each other 
our remarks on the mysterious conduct 
of our attendants, at which, however, we 
had less reason to be surprised, as we 
afterwards learned that even English- 
men are not admitted into the interior of 
the establishment. Such precautions, 
however, cannot long be effectual, and 
in the end, all these secrets become 
known. Were not this the case, there 
would be only one spinning manufacto- 
ry in the world, namely, the original one. 
It is calculated that 1,500,000lbs. of 
raw cotton are worked up every week in 
the manufactories of Manchester ; and 
in the same space of six days, a single 
house pays 10,000l. for the purchase of 
raw cotton. One single manufactory 
pays 1500]. a week for wages. From 
these facts an idea may be formed of the 





* See Ath. vol. iii. p. 345. 
5B ATHENEUM. Vol. & 





active industry of this place, and of the 
riches which commerce must bring into 
it. Fhe manufactories use so ta 
pumber of thermometers, that an Ital- 
ian whom we know, (a Mr. Zanetti) 
who is settled in Manchester, sells ten or 
twelve dozen every week. ‘Three hun- 
dred steam engines in constant motion 
produce all these wonders, 

It may readily be imagined that a 
place of such trade must contain a pro- 
portionate number of agents, factors, and 
waggon-masters, who carry on business, 
on a large scale. We were shown the 
house of one of the latter, who eighteen 

ears ago possessed scarcely any proper- 
ie. od Wan tet an income of 30,0001. 
sterling. During the last war, he was 
able to make the government an offer of 
800 horses, 

Manchester is the principal manufac- 
turing and commercial town of the coun- 
ty of Lancaster. Its situation in the 
neighborhood of several rivers, and ca- 
nals, particularly the Duke of Bridge- 
water's, has essentially contributed to 
render its manufactories flourishing. It 
is pleasing to contemplate the gradual in- 
crease of the population and trade of 
this town. As early as the year 1650, 
Manchester was noted for its industry : 
its population amounted to 27,000. In 
the year 1651, the hospital and the pub- 
lic library were founded. Since the year 
1808, its extent has been contend 
enlarged. In 1758 the first stage coac 
drove through Manchester. From that 
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time to 1815, the town has rapidly in- 
creased, chiefly through the erection of 
cotton manufactories, and still more since 
their union with steam-engines, which 
may be called the soul of industry. 
proof of the prosperity of Manchester 
is afforded by its increasing population, 
which in 1781 amounted (Salford in- 
clude’) to 50,000, and in 1815, to 
110,000 souls. 

In the year 1770, Mr. Richard Mea- 
dowcroft invented durable colors for his 
silk pocket handkerchiefs. His method 
of dyeing has attained a high degree of 

rfection. In order not to be inferior 
to the Dutch in the manufacture of rib- 
bons, able mechanicians were employ- 
ed, who invented machines, which are 
used with success, both for them and all 
kinds of goods called ‘ small work,” as 
for instance, fringe for curtains, cotton 
galloons, &c. | 

The introduction of glazing caused 
a revolution in the whole system of 
bleaching and dyeing, because more du- 
rable colours were required. The print- 
ed calicoes began to rival those of Lon- 
don, and this branch is at present highly 
Important to Manchester. Sir John 
Wilson, in particular has greatly con- 
tributed to improve it, by examining the 
process of dyeing on chemical principles, 
and he was thus led to several discoveries 
and useful inventions. From a (Greek) 
dyer at Smyrna, he obtained the secret 
of the Turkish red, and thus one im- 
provement succeeded another. Sir Rich- 
~ ard Arkwright, whom we have mention- 
ed before, erected his first spinning ma- 
chine in 1768; in the year 1775 be im- 
proved this first macline, and made a 
second for the preparation of cotten, for 
which he received a second patent. By 
means of these inventions the manufac- 
tories took an entirely new direction. 
The spinning machines were introduced. 
They began to make calicoes in the year 
1772, and muslins in L781. It was by 
the aid of this invention alone that the 
manufacturers and workmen were ena- 
bled ‘to execute the large orders they re- 
ceived for cotton goods. The use of 
these machines was very limited at first, 
but they were speedily so much improv- 
ed, that thousands of spindles are turned 
by a single wheel. 


British Manufactures. 
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The steam engines, their improvement 
and advantageous applications, have very 
much extended the mechanism of the 
various branches. The great quantity 
of coals they consume rendered the lat- 
ter dearer; but as by these means the 
labor is greatly accelerated, the profit in- 
creases in proportion, and is the founda- 
ticn of the great success of the manufac- 
tories, The number of spindles at work 
in the different manufactories in Man- 
chester, is calculated at 1,515,500. 
The power of one horse is sufficient to 
turn a thousand spindles. A manufac- 
turer whose steam engine is of ten-horse 
power, requires (including fuel) daily a 
ton weight of coals, which amounts to 
the consumption of 47,070 tons. 

The great increase of the different 
branches of industry of Manchester has 
proportionably improved all kinds of 
manufactures and trades connected with 
spinning. All sorts of paper also are 
here made in the greatest perfection. 
There are in the town twelve foundries, 
many smiths, tinmen, pgwterers, &c. and 
all these contribute to the perfection of 
the machines, 

A general view of the spinning man- 
ufactories in England will not be mis- 
placed here. ‘There are in 

Lancashire 
Derbyshire 
Nottinghamshire - - 
Yorkshire 
Cheshire 
Staffordshire 
Westmoreland - 
Berkshire - 
In other parts of England 
In the principality of Wales 4 
In the Isle of Man -  - 1 
In Scotland - - - - 19 
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2 
2 
¥ 
L 
5 
4 
5 
2 
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Total, 141 
These worked up in the year 1781, 
5,101,920lb. cotton, value 2,000,000I. 
sterling ; and in 1787, 22,600,000Ib, 
cotton, value 7,500,000I. sterling. 

At the latter date it was calculated 
that these spinning manufactories, in 
which there were employed 159,000 
men, 90,000 women, and 101,000 chil- 
dren, total, 350,000 persons, could man- 
ufacture as much yarn as 1,000,000 per- 
sous could do without these machines. 
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There are manufactories which have 
30 to 70,000 spindles, and make week- 
ly 500,000 yards. Of late years the 
manufacture has been very active, for 
which reason the goods are now sold so 
cheap. 

The trade of Manchester now extends 
over the whole world. ‘The variciy of 
its productions is almost numberless. 
An idea may be formed of it from the 
pattern cards. In less than six months, 
such cards have been shewn which con- 
tain from 5 to 8,000 different patterns, 

The sewing cotton is a new article. 
‘Lhe progressive improvement of the ma- 
chines, which is a constant object of at- 
tention, insures ta the merchants of Man- 
chester advantages over all others, 

There are in the town twelve churches 
and three chapels, of the established re- 
ligion ; the Dissenters have a chapel, the 
Catholics two, the [ndependeats two, 
the Methodists two ; the Quakers, the 
Unitarians, the Anabaptists, the Sweden- 
borgians (the New Jerusalem) have all 
their own chapels. 

Of the numerous hospitals and chari- 
table institutions, we will mention only 
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two: the Lying-in Hospital, in. which 
not only poor women are received, but 
which also affords assistance to those 
mothers in indigent circumstances who 
lie in at their owa houses ; and the So- 
ciety of Friends of Foreigners. The 
object of the latter is to assist poor for- 
eigners, and this is done without seapeet 
to religion, It was founded by ihe Me- 
thodists in 1791. : 
Manchester has a Bible Society, 
Missionary Society founded by the 
Methodists, a Literary and Philosophs 
ical, and an Agricultural Society. There 
is also an establishment in which female 
works of all kinds are deposited. They 
are exposed to sale at the prices affixed 
to them, and one penny ia a shilling is 
deducted from the produce, for the ex- 
penses of the establishinent. | 
There is no description of the manu- 
factories of Manchester, and descriptions 
of this sort are in general waoting ia 
England, where on the other wand, there 
are such voluminous works upou every 
thing relative to architecture and anti» 
quities. ‘ 
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From the European Magazine, May 1818, ’ 
EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


[BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOS te} 


FAMILY HISTORY. 
y HOEVER has visited the central 


inn at Carlisle in a wet day, must 
remember how vainly the traveller looks 
from the windows for amusement, unless 
he understands horses suiliciently well to 
admire the various kinds which bring 
two or three dozen west-country graziers 
aad as many shrewd northern drovers 
iato the stable-yard from a Whitson- 
tryste. It was more amusement to me 
to remark the gradations between the 
well-filled grey coat and oil-skin cap 
which distinguished the plump English- 
man, and the weather-beaten plaid of 
his competitors. Oue of the latter, a 
lean, sinewy, russet-faced man, whose 
attire promised more acquaintance with 
cattle than books, began one with me by 
lamenting that the rain would not allow 
him to walk on the castle walls or the 
race-ground, as the inn did not afford a 


‘ 


single volume, not even Burns or the 
“ ‘Tales of my Landlord.”—Such an 
evidence of good taste induced me. to 
cast my eyes on his portmanteau, wheres 
on I saw the name of Ben Johnson in- 
scribed, with a sentiment of respect 
which a second glance at his honest 
countenance confirmed. Even an An- 
nandale farmer must retain, I supposed, 
something of the literary inspiration at- 
tached to that name, and we began a 
long discourse on the merits of the Ayr- 
shire ploughman and Ettrick shepherd, 
which euded in my new friend Benja- 
min’s renewed regrets that we had neith- 
er Guy Mannering nor Rob Roy.— 
“ Sir,” continued he, “1 know very well 
who he meaas by Dandie Dinmont, 
though some peaple say it is [—asd I 
know Rob Roy too, for | lived many a 
year with his second cousin’s aunv’s 
grandsoas, aod he was the only one ef 
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the family that deserved to be hanged. 
Lord! how true it is what he says there 
of Skipton in Craven! But the worst is, 
though I know all those stories by heart, 
and could tell them just as he tells ’em, 
T always want to be reading them again, 
and feel just as if I did not know how 
they would end.” 

‘You have supplied the reason,” was 
my answer: “ your historian paints 
from truth, and truth has the same ad- 
vantage over fable which your strong 
has over my black silk gown. 

ut since truth delights us in the dress 
of romance, as an honest man looks well 
in your many-coloured tartan, here is 
the fragment of an old memoir sufficient- 
ly mysterious and true, and therefore both 
respectable and touching.”—-My auditor 
filled his glass, laid his mull aside, and 
lighted his indispensable pipe, while I 
opened the first sheet of the old pamph- 
let I had found behind the shining grate 
of the best inn-parlour, dated 1710. 

“ The beginning of the Princess’s 
kindness for me had an early date ;— 
we used to play together when she was 
a child, and she even then expressed a 
particular fondness for me. On her 
Marriage with Prince , at her 
own earnest request I was added to her 
household, possibly because the first 
lady of the bed-chamber was a person 
whose discourse and manner (though 
the Princess thought they agreed very 
well together) could not recommend her 
to so young a mistress. For she looked 
like a madwoman, and talked like a schol- 
ar. Favour with a princess engaged 
me to her by a sentiment which I choose 
to call honour rather than gratitude or 
duty ; because while it implies all the 
justice and affection of both, it seems to 
express a more disinterested principle of 
action than either. 

“‘ Every body knows that the cold- 
ness between the Princess and Queen 
arose from the former desiring an inde- 

ndent settlement, which, as she was 
told, ougbt to have been taken in any 
way hersuperiors pleased. But she an- 
swered, “that she could not think her- 
self wrong in desiring a security for what 
was to support her.”—The Queen re- 
plied, with an imperious air—‘ What 
friends have you but the King and me 2” 
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—and the next day the Princess receivy- 
ed this letter, 

“* Having something to say to you, 
which I know will not be very pleasing, 
I choose rather to write it first, being un- 
willing to surprize you, though I think 
what [ am going to tell you should not, 
if you give yourself time to think that 
never any body was suffered to live at 
court in my Lord M "3 circum- 
stances.—I hope you do me the justice 
to believe, it is much against my will that 
I now tell you, it is very unfit Lady 
M should stay with you, since that 
gives her husband so just a pretence of 
being where he ought not to be. 

“* T think I might have expected you 
should have spoke to me of it. But now 
I must tell you it was very unkind in a 
relative, would have been wncivil in an 
equal, and I need not say [ have more 
to claim. Which, though my kindness 
would make me never exact, yet when 
I see the use you would make of it, I 
must tell you, Lady M must not 
continue with you. At some other time 
we shall reason the business calmly ; 
which [ shall willingly do, or any thing 
else which may shew it shall never be 
my fault if we do not live kindly togeth- 
er. Nor will I ever be by choice but 
your truly loving and affectionate 

se ¢_____ Regina.’ 

“When my mistress received this 
singular letter, she did not forget that it 
related to the faithful person whom she 
had once been advised to rely on and 
keep as her ‘ most kind and true friend ;’ 
that it was written by one whose want 
of sensinlity had been proved by her 
cold and careless entrance into the bed- 
chamber where the late King (still living, 
though displaced) had always slept, and 
where she amused herself with viewing 
the counterpane and trimming, as idle 
travellers examine an inn-keeper’s. The 
Princess might have removed all this 
cause of dissension between her and the 
highest person in the realm, had she ac- 
cepted my frank offer to depart, but it 
was refused with fears and trembling. 
And she rather chose to encounter the 
insolence of the Queen’s messengers, 
who, when they brought an inquiry re- 
specting the Prince, actually passed her, 
while sitting in the sane room, ‘to ad- 
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dress themselves tohim. Yet the Prin- 
cess strove to conciliate the Queen ; and 
when her condition compelled her to 
confine herself on a sofa, and a danger- 
ous period was approaching, she sent a 
dutiful message, alleging them as excuses 
for not waiting on her Majesty. Once, 
and only once, the Queen visited her in 
her forlorn indisposition. The saluta- 
tion, without expressing the least concern 
respecting her health, or even touching 
her hand, was this—‘ 1 have made the 
first step by coming to you, and T now 
expect you should make the next by re- 
moving Lady M . The Princess 
only answered faitering, and as the 
Queen herself remarked, looking paler 
than death, * I have never in all my life 
disobeyed your Majesty, except in this 
one particular, which will some time or 
other appear as unreasonable to the re- 
quester as to me.” Upon which the 
(Jueen rose up, and went away, repeat- 
ing to the Prince as he led her to the 
coach, the same thing she had said to 
the Princess. ‘They never met more, 
and company was torbidden to wait up- 
on my mistress, to whom, wishing to 
save her from indignities seldom offered 
to the heir of a crown, I again proposed 
my voluntary retirement, and received 
this letter, which I transcribe, not be- 
canse it was the most fervent and affec- 
tionate, but because it was the briefest 
of very many which remain in my pos- 
session. 

“* In obedience to my dear ; 
T lave told the Priace all he desired me ; 
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Time’s Telescope for August, 1818. 


and he is so far from being of another 
opinion, if there had been occasion he 
would have strengthened me in my reso-~ 
lutions, and we both beg of you neve: 
to mention so cruel a thing more. Can 
you think either of us so wretched, that, 
for the sake of £2.20,000, and to be tor- 
mented from morning to night by flatter- 
ing knaves and fools, we should forsake 
those to whom we have such obligations, 
and whose misfortunes we have caused ¢ 
Besides, can you believe we will stoop 
to .* who from the first noment 
has used us at this rate? How would 
laugh at me, and please himself 
with having got the better? And, which 
is much more, how would my conscience 
reproach me for having sacrificed it, my 
honour, reputation, and all the substan- 
tial comforts of life, for transitory inter- 
est, which even to those who make it 
their idol never affords any real satisfac- 
tion, much less to a virtuous mind. No, 
my dear , hever believe your 
faithful will ever submit. She 
can wait with patience for a sunshine day ; 
and if she does not live to see it, yet she 
hopes England will flourish again, Once 
more give me leave to beg you would be 
so kind as never to speak of parting 
more ; for let what will happen, it is the 
only thing that can make me misvrable.” 
Tuesday morning. * * * * * 











* These blanks are in the originals. Copies of them 
and of this narrative were published under the Duch- 
ess of M.’s authority, by Geo. Hawkins, at Milton's 
Head, between the two Temple Gates. 


To be concluded in our next, 








NATURE’S DIARY ror AUGUST. 


From the London Time’s Telescope, August 1818, 


O'er fields embrowned, lo! August slowly bends ! 

And yellow Pienty, smiling, gilds the land ; 

The hills re-echo with the reaper’s song. 
f hste powerful influence of the solar 

rays now contributes to ripen the 

various sorts of grain, which are benev- 
olently given for the food of man and 
cattle. Fine weather is very desirable, 
that the principal source of the farmer’s 
wealth may be safely housed; for sud- 
den storms beat down the nearly ripe 
corn, and materially injure it. The time 


of commencing the harvest varies greatly 
‘sn different districts. 


The manner of taking the harvest is 
not more various than the periods at 
which it begins. In some cases it is the 
custom to reap or cut the corn with a 
sickle, and bind it up into sheaves of a 
moderate size ; in others, the cutting of 
the grain is executed by the seythe im 
some particular method, and often left, 
without being tied up, or bound into a sort 
of bundles. A toothed sickle is employ- 
ed by some farmers ; while others use a 
sickle with a cutting ‘edge. The grain, 
when reaped or mown, is, in seme coun- 
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ties set up into a sort of huttock, and 
capped or covered with sheaves of the 
same: but, in others, the practice is 
Ww idely different. Some cut the grain 
high, 30 as to leave a rough stubble ; 
while others cut it close to the ‘land, 
In Surry and Kent, women may be seen 
wielding the sickle. Rye and oats usual- 
ly become ripe first; but this depends 
upon the time of sowing, though graia 
of every species may, sometiines, be sven 
at once fit for the sickle. 

The utmost diligence is now exerted, 
and laborers from all parts are eagerly 
engaged to give their assistance in this 
delightful occupation ; all is bustle and 
activity. ‘The labors of the sickle com- 
pleted, those who have toiled in secur- 
ing the wealth of their employer, now 
receive the welcome reward of a harvest 
supper, or festival. Many curious cere- 
monies were formerly practised by rus- 
tics at the celebration of Harvest Home. 

* Come, sons of Summer, by whose toile 
6 We are the lords of wine and oile, 
* By whose tough labours, and rough hands, 

* We rip up first, then reap our lands, 

* Crowned with the eares of corne, now come, 
* And tothe pipe sing harvest home. 

* Come forth, my lord, aad see the cart, 

* Drest up with all the country art. 

* See here a maukin, there a sheet 

* As spotlesse pure asit is sweet ; 

* The horses, mares, and frisking fillics, 

* (Clad, all, in linnen, white as lilies,) 

* The harvest swaines and wenches bound 

* For joy, to see the hock-cart crowned. 

* About the cart, heare, how the rout 

* Of rural younglings raise the shout ; 

* Pressing before, some coming after, 

* Those with a shout, and these with laughter. 
* Some blesse the cart; some kisse the sheaves ; 
* Some prank them up with oaken leaves : 

* Some crosse the fill-horse ; some, with great 

* Devotion, strvoak the home-borne wheat: 

* While other rustics# Jess attent 

* To prayers than to merriment 

* Run after with their garments rent.’ 

Herrick’s Hesperides, 


Images made of straw, or stubble, were 
carried home from the harvest-field, fol- 
lowed by a piper and a drum, the men 
and women singing round it. Some 
sixty years ago, in "ihe north, a figure 
like this was dressed up, at harvest time, 
and was called the kern-baby. In the 
Hebrides, the strokes of the sickle are 
timed by the modulation of the harvest 
song, A which all the voices of the reap- 


ers are united. 


Ancient Ceremonies of “ Ilarvest Home,” & «. 
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Mr. White has given us a most pleas- 
ing description of a * Harvest Scene,’ in 
the poems appended to his excellent Nat- 
ural History of Selborne : 

Waked by the gent'e gleaming of the morn, 

Soon ciad, the reaper, provident of want, 

Hies cheerful hearted to the ripened field ; 

Nor hastes alone ; attendant by his side 

His faithful wife, sole partner of his cares, 

Bears on her breast the siceping babe ; behind 

With steps unequal trips her infant train : 

Thrice happy pair, in love and labour joined! 

All day they ply their task ; with mutual chat 
Beguiling each the sultry, tedious hours, 

Avound them fai's in rows the severed corn, 

Or the shocks rise in regular array. 

But when high noon invites to short repast, 
Bencath the shade of shelt’ring thorn they sit, 
Divide the simpie meal, and drain the cask : 

The swinging cradie julis the whimp’ring babe 

Meantime ; while growling round, if at the tread 

Of hasty passenger alarmed, as of their store 

Protective stalks the cur with bristling back, 

‘Yo guard the scanty serip and russet frock. 

‘The harvest, to be viewed, in perfec- 
tion, should be seen in one of those ex- 
tensive parishes whieh are as yet unin- 
closed. When ‘the fields are white 
with harvest,’ they exhibit a rich ex- 
panse ‘ of wavy coru’ of every hue, 
from the white of the oat and barley, to 
the golden red of the wheat. It isa 
scene of repose, interrupted only by the 
breezes and the billowing of the corn. 
When the reapers enter, all becomes life 
and motion. ‘They are seen in all di- 
rections, reapiag, sheafing, and shocking, 
with the haste suitable to so important a 
season, ‘The mowers Also take their 
turn at the barley and the oats. The 
carts and waggons then enter the field 
with speed, but leave it piled up with 
sheaves of wheat, or loads of loose corn, 
with a slow and stately pace, looking,at a 
distance,|ike a ship sailing over the ocean. 

The rich splendour of the sunset, the 
solemn gloom of the twilight, and the 
sober brightness of the harvest moon, are 
fresh occasions of admiration and grati- 
tude, 

That beautiful little insect, the lady- 
bird, or lady cow, now seen, and so f- 
ten charged with being the cause of 
blights in apple-trees, is in reality the 
best remedy against that disease. ‘The 
lady-bird, both when perfect and in its 
larva state, feeds entirely upon the aphis, 
a genus, of which the blight in question 
species. The utility of this insect 
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in destroying the blight, is well known 
in the hop countries. See a pretty little 
poem on the lady-bird, in Atheneum 
vol. 1, p. 928. 

The heat of this month is sometimes 
excessive, and we are then led to exclaim 
with the poet of nature, 

Welcome, ye shades! ye bowery thickets, hail ! 

Ye lofty pines! ye venerable oaks! 

Ye ashes wild, resounding o’er the steep ! 
and, regarding coolness and freshness as 
indispensable to the enjoyment of Na- 
ture’s bounties at this season, those who 
are confined in large cities luxuriate 
themselves with the ‘frequent ice,’ and 
employ every means in their power to 
cool the various liquors, which the heat 
renders necessary to relieve the ‘ parched 
and fevered lip’ of thirst. ‘To such, as 
well as to our country readers, we rec- 
ommend the following observations on 
‘cooling liquors,’ chiefly from the 
‘ Chemical Essays’ of Mr. Parkes. 

The most antient, and perhaps the 
most universal, mode of reducing the 
temperature of bodies, was by means of 
ice and snow. Thatthese were used for 
this purpose in the time of Solomon, we 
have the testimony of some of the most 
antient writings ; and we are toid that 
Alexander the Great, when he lay before 
the besieged city of Petra, having an eye 
to the delicacies of his table, caused thir- 
ty trenches to be dug, and filled with 
snow, which was defended from the 
sun by oak branches, and preserved for 
a long time. 

The snow of Lebanon was in high 
estimation in the days of the prophet 
Jeremiah ; and, according to Mr. Har- 
mer, the present inhabitants of Palestine 
collect snow during the summer months 
from the top of the same mountain, and 
carry it two or three days’ journey, ‘ that 
being (as he says) mixed with wine, it 
may keep it as eold as ice.’* 

The practice of cooling liquors at the 
tables of the great was not usual in any 
country of Europe, except in Italy and 
the neighbouring states, before the end 
of the sixteenth century ; and there is a 
direct testimony on record, that in the 
middle of that century there were no ice- 





* * As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, so is a 
faithful messenger to them that send him ; for he re- 
Sresheth the soul of his masters.’ —Proverb3 xxv, 13. 


cellars in France. However, before the 
end of the seventeenth century, the lux- 
ury of ice was very common in France ; 
for about that time there were many 
persons who were professed dealers in 
snow and ice; and in 1676 there were 
not less than two hundred and fifty 
shops in Paris alone for the sale of hi- 
quors of different sorts cooled with ice, 

An ice-housg, it is probable might be 
employed with advantage during the 
summer months in preserving meat. 
We know that from the salmon fisheries 
in Seotland and the north of England, 
the fish are sent to the metropolis during 
the greater part of the season, packed 
with ice, in boxes about four feet long 
and eighteen inches deep. When pack- 
ed, the ice, which is previously broken 
as smal! as bay-salt, is put over them, 
and beaten dewn as hard as can be with- 
out bruising the salmon, In this man- 
ner they are kept pertectly fresh for two 
or three weeks, 

Another way of modifying heat is by 
the use of certain saline bodies, ‘To- 
wards the latter end of the 17th century, 
Mr. Boyle made experiments with va- 
rious kinds of salts and other substances 
for reducing the temperature of water, 
and in the year 1638 published his ‘ Ex- 
periments and Observations touching 
Cold ;’ a work of great labour and in- 
genuity. By these researches he dis- 
covered that either common salt, alum, 
vitriol, sal ammoniac, lump-sugar, oil of 
vitriol, nitrous acid, caustic ammonia, or 
alcohol, when mixed with snow, had 
the power of freezing water, and thus 
laid the foundation for the modern dis- 
coveries on frigorific mixtures, 

About this time tle use of a mixture 
of snow and common salt had become 
very common in several countries in Eu- 
rope; but a long period intervened before 
any facts of importance were added to 
those which Mr. Boyle bad published 
on this subject. 

The art of making ice was for many 
years practised only as an amusement, 
and no one suspected that it would ever 
be applied to such imporéant purposes, 
both of science and Juxury. Like gun- 
powder, and many other valuable dis- 
coveries, it was at first considered to be 
of very trifling consequence. 
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In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, however, drinking cups made 
of ice,t and iced fruits, were brought to 
table ; and before its conclusion. the 
French began to congeal all kinds of 
well-tasted juices, which were served up 
as refreshments at the tables of the great 
and wealthy. 

In the year 1621, Barclay’s Argenis, 
an interesting romance, was published 
at Paris ; and ita author places on the 
table of Juba, in the middle of summer, 
fresh apples for Arsidas, one half of 
which were incrusted with transparent 
we. A bason of ice filled with wine 
was also handed to him, and he was in- 
formed that to prepare all these things 
in summer was a new art, 

A few years after the publication of 
the book just mentioned, a new beverage 
was introduced, called lemonade, which 
soon came into high repute, and was rec- 
ommended by physicians against putrid 
diseases. About the year 1660 an Ital- 
ian from Florence, having learnt a pro- 
cess of freezing confectionary, which had 
been before employed only by jugglers, 
conceived the happy idea of converting 
such beverage entirely into ice, This 

t+ Very easy and simple directions for making ice- 


cups for drinking of wine in summer, will be found in 
Mr. Boyle’s History of Cold. title xiv, page 137. 


Ice Manufacture—Lord Byron's Plagiarisms. 
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found a ready sale, and was the occasion 
of so great an increase in the number of 
sellers of lemonade, that in the year 1676, 
the lemonadiers of Paris were formed 
into a company, and received a patent 
from the government. 

In the beginning of the next century, 
the principle of congealing water by the 
mixture of salt or nitre with ice and snow 
was so well known, that it was then be- 
come, in Paris and elsewhere, a common 
amusement for children, who had a trick 
of placing a jug containing a mixture of 
snow and saltpetre on a table over which 
water had been poured, and agitating 
the mixture with a stick, till the jug be- 
came firmly frozen to the table.* 

In this, and the succeeding month, 
much knowledge may be gained of ma- 
rine plants, shells, &c. &c., by those who 
visit the sea-coast. The healthful amuse- 
ment of wandering over the sands or 
beach, and among the caverns of our 
sea-girt isle, may easily be rendered im- 
proving to the mind, as well as the body, 
by bringing us acquainted with the great 
Author of Nature, in the apparently 
most insignificant, but wonder-fraught, 


works of his almighty hand. 


* See Mr. Parkes’s Chemical Essays, vol. 1, p. 239 ; 
Rees's Cyclopedia, art. Cooling of Liquors; and 
Beckmann'’s History of Inventions, vol. iii. 
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; LORD BYRON. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1818. 


f bop Lord Byron, notwithstanding 
all his “ original darings,” has often 
condescended to imitate his brother 
bards, and that he has borrowed from 
them a great variety of striking images, 
I was fully convinced, before I read the 
remarks on his Plagiarisms in a late num- 
ber of your | Miscellany. In addition to 
those plagiarisms or imitations, I beg 
leave to present you with a few resem- 
blances, as follows. 

In his “ Fair Isabel,”” Mr. Polwhele 
thus describes what he calls “ the breath 
of the wintry night.” 


* While oft to eddying gusts, the fane 
Echo’d, and rang its whirling vane, 
And the gales, thro’ crannies, told decay, 
And moan’d along the cloistral way : 
"Then upwards whistling seem’d to scale 
‘The buttress, and the tower assail, 


And in murmurs swept the arras behind ; 

And the dying embers in the wind 

Kindled up, a bright-blue flame ; 

And priests and warriors, in the gleam, 

Crested or mitred, with menacing look, 

Shoek their crosiers and pikes, as the tapestry shook. 
——But was it the tempestuous air, 

The cold moan, or the ghastly glare?” &e. &e. 


Very similar is the following passage : 





* Ashe heard the night-wind sigh 
Was it the wind through some hollow stone 


Sent that soft and tender moan ? 
7 * * + 7 


Like the figures on arras that gloomily glare 
Stirr’d by the breath of the wintry air, 
So, seen by the dying lamp’s fitful light, 
Lifeless, but lifelike and awful to sight, 
As they seem through the dimness about to come 
down 
From the shadowy wall, where their images frowns 
Pearfully flitting to and fro, 
As the gusts on the tapestry come and go.” 
Siege of Corinth. 


—— 
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VARIETIES. 


CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 
ann 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 
POPES HOMER. 


Pores moonlight scene, from the 

Iliad, though perpetually cited, and 
though praised by mechanical critics, 
is mere verbiage. Pope had no percep- 
tion of the picturesque,—which consists 
in distant and individual painting : he 
generalizes what in Homer is particular, 
and gives us traditionary metaphors and 
vague bombast ; “ the lamp of night,” 
and “floods of glory.” What is 
worse,——-he had not the feeling to be 
touched with the solitariness of the 
shepherd,—who is described as cheered 
by the sight of the starry heavens. We 
have a whole gang of country folks, 
peering up at the sky, and blessing the 
“useful light” of the moon. Cowper 
has turned this with happy simplicity— 





Heaven opened wide, 
All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheer'd. 


The following makes no pretensions 
to be considered as a successfu! transla- 


tion ; it isau experiment, only to show & 


that the passage is capable of being ren- 
dered in rhyme, within a much narrower 
range than Pope has taken :-— 
As the chief stars glow visible on high, 
Round the bright moon, in calm and breezeless sky ; 
The cliffs, the beacon-heights, emerge to sight, 
And all the glimmering glens are touch’d with light : 
Heav’n boundless breaks, each glittering star is known, 
The shepherd muses in his joy alone. 

— 

From the European Magazine. 

WOMEN. 

The ladies were no great favourites 
of the Greek comic poets—Will they 
pardon a translation of an extract from 
a comedy of Eubulus, not very remark- 
able for its gallantry. 


May Jove confound me, if my mind 
Is prone to rail on women kind, 
Supreme of good to mortals given, 
The best, the fairest boon of heaven, 
If you Medea bring to view, 
Penelope was chaste and true ; 
The virtues by Alcestis shown, 
For Clytemnestra’s crimes atone ; 
Monstrous if Phedra’s vice appear, 
I'll bring her opposite, don’t fear.— 
Bless me! what ails my stupid head ? 
My good examples all are flied, 
Soon themes of panegyric fail ; 
}’ve thousands, when I want to rail. 
ATHENEUM. Vol. °. 


It appears from Seneca, tbat the an- 
cient Egyptians, in the disposition which 
they allotted to the genders of their 
nouns, paid a singular and delicate com- 
pliment to the fair sex. In the four ele- 
ments, beginning with water : they ap- 
pointed the ocean, as a rough boisterous 
existence, to the male sex: but streams 
and fountains they left to the more gentle 
females. As to earth, they made rocks 
and stones male, but arable and meadow 
lands female. Air they divided thus : 
to the masculine gender, rough winds 
and hurricanes of every kind; to the 
female, the sky and the zephyrs. Fire, 
when of a consuming nature, they m 
male, but artificial and harmless flames 
they consigned to the feminine class. 
Not so the Romans. They made a 
most awkward, and, in some instances, 
peculiarly ridiculous, distribution of 
genders. Indeed, even the poets of that 
celebrated nation seem to have been 
little disposed to shew any species of 
allantry to a sex, an attachment to 
which, probably, caused tne rise and 
existence of their art. 

The women of Plautus are almost 
uniformly bad. ‘Those in Terence are 
little better; and the only one’ among 
them who had done a good action, begs 

ardon of her husband, as being con- 
vinced of herown criminality in doing it. 


“ Mi Chreme, peccavi ! Fateor Vincor,”* 
Terent. Heaut. 


The prose writers of the Augustan 
era seem to have favoured the sex no 
more than the poets; and Seneca’s ac- 
count of the ladies of his time is at 
least as bitter as the sixth satire of 
Juvenal. 

There was published at Leyden (about 
the year 1754) a Syriac translation, with 
a Latin version, of two epistles, said to 
be written by St. Clement of Rome, the 
disciple of St. Peter the Apostle, but 





* It will bardly be believed, by the unclassical 
reader, that the fault. for which the good lady begs 
pardon in these humble strains, 

“ I was wrong, my Chremes! I own it; Lam con- 
vinced of it ;” 
was neither more nor less, than the saving her chit 
from being murdered, as Aer husband its father 
had ordered. - 
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much more probably the production 
of some bigotted monk of the early 
ages, than of an alinost immediate suc- 
cessor of Jesus Christ. As a specimen 
of his work, the following extract will 
probably be thought sufficient. He 
speaks to his brethren as to the pro- 
per conduct to be observed concerning 
women :—“ Let us neither eat, nor 
drink, nor inhabit, nor have any thing 
incommon with them. If we are be- 
nighted at a distance from home, and 
invited by avy of our friends, let us, if 
possible, lodge witha single man. But 
at any rate, let us admit no woman into 
our company, but let man officiate only 
with man. [fit happens that there are 
only women in the place, let us convene 
them together, and, after having addressed 
to them an edifying discourse, let us re- 
quest the oldest and most reserved to 
give us a lodging where there is no 
woman, and after having brought us a 
lamp and other necessaries, to leave us 
to ourselves,” 
. itis emma 
From the New Monthly Magazine, June 1818, 
ANECDOTE OF ROUSSEAU. 

At the performance of an opera, com- 
posed by Greiry, the latter was introduc- 
ed to Rousseau who thus addressed him: 
“ How happy I am to see you! I had 
long believed my heart to be closed 
against the soft emotions which your 
music has excited in it. I must make 
your acquaintance, Sir; though it would 
be more correct to say that I am already 
acquainted with you from your works, 
But I wish to be your friend. Are you 
married ?”—“ Yes,”—“ Have you mar- 
ried a woman of esprit as it is called ?” 
“ No.”—“ I thought so!”"—“ My wife 
never says any thing but what she feels, 
and simple Nature is her guide.”— 
“So I thought! O, I love the artists ; 
they are children of Nature; I must 
learn to know her; I must see her 
often.” —During the performance he 
several times pressed the hand of Gretry, 
who remained with him, and they left 
the house together. In the street they 
came to a heap of stones, left by the pa- 
viours, which Rousseau seemed not to 
Observe. Gretry, apprehensive that he 


His companion angrily withdrew his arm, 
saying: “ Allow me to use my own fa- 
culties.’ Some coaches, passing by at 
the time, parted them; each took his 
own way, and this was the last as well as 
the first time that Gretry saw the philoso- 
pher. 


-——  - 
From the same. 


MAHOMETS PROHIBITION OF WINE. 

The prohivition of wine by the great 
prophet of the Mussulmans is grounded 
on the following legend : 

Two angels, Haroth and Maroth,were 
sent from heaven tothe earth to govern 
mankind, and to teach them in particu- 
lar to abstain from three things—murder, 
judging unjustly, and drinking wine. For 
some time matters went on wonderfully 
well : men learned by degrees to throw 
off the dominion of the senses and appe- 
tites ; they became rational, kind, and 
sociable, and the two angels were every 
where lauded to the skies as the wisest 
of rulers and the most just of judges 
One beautiful and at the same time art- 
ful woman destroyed all this happiness 
She was engaged in a Jaw-suit with her 
husband, and to gain over the two su- 
preme judges to her side, she invited 
them one morning to breakfast, and took 
good care to mingle wine profusely with 
the viands. The unsuspecting angels 
freely partook of the savoury dishes, till 
at length desires unbecoming of angels 
were awakened in them. The woman 
smiled at the success of her stratagem, 
but was not to be purchased at a cheap 
rate. She wished to make an excursion 
in the air, andeven to heaven: she there- 
fore insisted that one angel should teach 
her the magic words which would enable 
her to ascend thither, and the other those 
which would secure her return. ‘The 
anger of heaven was inflamed atthis pro- 
ceeding. The angels were summoned, 
and were obliged to pronounce their 
own sentence, which was, that they 
should be suspended by a chain, and 
thus languish till the great judgment-day. 
The woman was transformed into the 
star Lucifer. 

So far the Arabian prophet. To this 


story, pregnant with meaning, he sub- 


would tumble over them, took him by joins the question :—‘“ Isnot this cause 


the arm and begged him to take care. sufficient to avoid wine : 


#9? 
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From the Literary Gazette, June 1318, 
ANECDOTE, 

Doctor Garth, who was a great fre- 
quenter of the Wits Coffee House (the 
Cocoa-Tree, in St. James’-street,) sit- 
ting there one morning conversing with 
two persons of rank, when Rowe, the 
poet, (who was seldom very attentive to 
his dress and appearance, but still in- 
sufferably vain of being noticed by per- 
sons of consequence) entered, and placing 
himself in a box nearly opposite to that 
in which the Doctor sat, loeked con- 
stantly round with a view of catching 
his eye; but not succeeding, he desired 
the waiter to ask him for his snuff-box, 
which he knew to be a valuable one, set 
with diamonds, and the present of some 
foreign prince; this he returned, and 
asked for so repeatedly, that Garth, who 
knew him well, perceived the dnft, and 
accordingly took from his pocket a pencil, 
and wrote on the lid the two Greek 
characters ® P (phi rho,) which so mor- 
tified the poet that he quitted the room. 


ee 


“* And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” 
Pope. 


In the following lines from Shak- 
speare’s Julius Czesar, there are no less 
than sixteen monosyllables : 

“Tam glad that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus.” 

aimee: 


HANDSOME COMPLIMENT, 


Lady C—— was rallying the Turk- 
ish Ambassador concerning the Alcoran’s 
permitting each Mussulman to have many 
wives. ‘Tis true, Madam,’ replied 
the ‘Turk; ‘and it permits it, that the 
iusband may, in several, find the various 
accomplishments which many Englishwo- 
men, like your Ladyship, singly possess.’ 

egitialions 


PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 


In the castles and palaces of the an- 
cient nobility of France, the tapestry fre- 
quently presents memorials of their pride 
of ancestry. On the tapestry of an 
apartment in the palace of the Duke de 
Croy, at Paris, is a representation of the 
Delage, in which a man is seen running 
after Noah, and calling out: “ My good 
iriend, save the archives of the Croys!” 

Another piece of tapestry in the pa- 
‘nce of the Duke de Levis represents the 
Virgin Mary with an ancestor of the de 


Varveties. 
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Levis standing bareheaded before her. 
“ Dear cousin,” says she, “ pray be cov- 
ered!”—and he replies; ‘“ Cousin, I 
would rather remain as I am.” 

vente 


From La Belle Assemblee, May 1818. 
JOHN STACKHOUSE, THE ESQUIMAUX 


INDIAN. 

Such is the baptismal appellation given 
to this Indian on his conversion to the 
Christian faith. During bis stay m 
England he was tavght the English lan- 
guage, in which he has made a very tol- 
erble proficiency, and his hand writing 
is legible. In his person he is well made, 
his complexion a copper color, and he 1s 
about five feet six inches in height : he 
is robust and very active. His canoe, 
which is now on board the Isabella, sent 
out to explore the arctic regions, is the 
same in which he was found at sea. It is 
fifteen feet long, and entirely formed 
from the skin of the sea calf; it is sea 
proof. Each end is pointed, like those 
boats that ply on the ‘Thames, and which 
are called funnies ; but the upper part 18 
open like the deck of alittle sloop. In 
the midst is an opening in which he seats 
himself, which comes up to his loins ; 
then, by means of a belt made of the in- 
testines of the whale, he fastens round his 
body the skins that are placed round this 
opening ; and the upper part of his body 
i3 so well wrapped up in furs, that only his 
hands and face are exposed to the water, 
In this position, with one single paddle, 
he manceuvres his canoe either m advance 
or retreat, with the most surprising swift- 
ness, and far superior to that of any four- 
oared cutter; but what is the most as- 
tonishing of all his manceuvres, he can 
give to his vessel all the properties of a 
diving machine, and shelter hunself like 
ain aquatic fowl in the most stormy wea- 
ther: he lays it entirely on one side, and 
is totally plunged under the water, while 
his canoe, still following the same direc- 
tion, has its keel turned upwards: he 
then goes oa the other side and places 
himseif as before: what renders this 
movement the more extraordinary is, that 
during all this time he never lets go his 
paddi+. He has shown these manceu- 


vres on the river tothe astonishment of a 
crowd of spectators. When he throws his 
dart he never misses his aim,and he throws 
along lance to a considerable distance. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


From the Monthly Magazine, June 1818. 


HE Memoirs of John Duke of 

Marlborough, with his original cor- 
respondence ; by Wu.Coxe, M.A.—will 
fill up an important hiatus in the bio- 
graphy of illustrious men. ‘The first 
volume of this work is just published. 
What Mallet and Glover did not, or 
could not, accomplish, seems now in a 
fair way to be done, in the best manner, 
by the present historian ; who has had 
access to a very voluminous mass of 
papers ; not only the different collections 
in this country, but even the Continent 
has been laid under contribution for 
materials of this life of the hero of Bien- 
heim. The present volume details the 
events of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
life, from his birth in 1650, to the year 
1706,—a period of time most eventful 
in the annals of England. We recom- 
mend this work as one which will do 
honour to our national character. The 
style is easy and unaffected, and will 
add further meed to the already well- 
earned literary merits of the Archdeacon 


of Wilts. 


— 
Extracted from the Monthly Review. 


A Description of the principal Pictu- 
resque Beauties of the Isle of Wight. 
By Sir H.C. Englefield, Bart. 


....On- the picturesque scenery of the 
island we forbear to dilate, because it has 
been already presented to our contem- 
plation by tourists and topographers ; the 
ensuing episodical effusion, however, we 
may venture to say, has not been an- 
ticipated : 

“Near this stream several rows of 
graves still rise above the general level of 
the turf. These I had often noticed with- 
out a suspicion of what they really were, 
till one day meeting an old fisherman, I 
asked him why those heaps so like 
graves had been thrown up. The man 
in a low tone, 2nd with a sort.of sullea 
look said, “ They 27 graves :—the bod- 
jes thrown ashore after the loss of the 
Royal George were buried here. We 


did not much like drawing a net herea- 


bouts for some weeks afterwards. We 
were always bringing up acorpse.” The 
sudden and melancholy effect of this nar- 
rative; the peculiar contrast of the 
cheerful, tho’ very retired look of this lit- 
tle green flat, with the sad records which 
almost ceased to mark its surface, sug- 
gested the following lines, which [ hope 
my readers will excuse me for inserting. 


‘INSCRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT 
‘'Totbe memory oi those sailors,whose 
bodies were (after the wreck of the Roy- 
al George, who sunk at her anchors at 
Spithead, in the year 1752,) cast up on 
the beach at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, 
and buried in a small meadow under the 

woods of St. John’s near that place. 


** Thou! who dost tread this smooth and verdant mead, 
Viewing delighted the fair hills that rise 
On either hand, asylvan theatre ; 
While in the front with snowy pinions closed, 
And thunders silent, Britain’s guardian fleet 
On the deep bosom of the azure sea 
Reposes awful ; pass not heedless by 
These mould’ring heaps, which the blue spiry grass 
Scarce guards from mingling with the common earth 
Mark ! in how many a melancholy rank 
The graves are marshall’d.—Dost thou know the fate 
Disastrous of their tenants ?—Husht the winds, 
And smooth the billows, when an unseen hand 
Smote the great ship, and rift her massy beams : 
She reeled and sunk.—Over her swarming decks 
The clashing wave in horrid whirlpool rush’d: 
While from a thousand throats, one wailing shrick 
Burst, and was heard no more,— 

* ‘Then day by day, 
The ebbing tide left frequent on the sand, 
The livid corpse : and his o’erloaded net 
The shuddering fisher loathed to drag ashore, 
And here, by friends unknown, unmarked, unwept, 
They rest.—Refuse not thou a passing sigh ; 
And wish of quiet consummation : 
For in their country’s service these men died.”* 





* The facts above mentioned are historically true. 
The ship, when first she filled, fell over so as to dip 
the flag at her mast-head in the sea. Then rolling 
back, she fell over to the other side till her yard-arms 
touched the water. She then righted, and sunk near- 
ly upright. While she was sinking, nearly every soul 
on board came on deck ; and I was told by Adiniral 
Sotheby, then a lieutenant on board the next ship, 
that this mass of people gave a ery so lamentabic, that 
it was still ringing in his ears. It was supposed that 
at the time of the accident, above a thousand persons, 
men and women, were on board: not four hundred 
were saved. The eddy made by the sinking ship was 
so great, shat a large victualling barge which lay 
along side was drawn in, and lost with her.” 
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From the Monthly Magazine, June, 1818. 


Phe Confession of the Novice of St. 
Clare, and other Poems ; by the author 


of Purity of Heart,”— 


Who was, in sooth, like the gale af spring 
Over the sick man’s bed : 

And so light of step, that no earthly thing 
Could mateh that footstep’s tread : 


have at least elegance of sentiment and 
morality to recommend them. They 
are the production ofa lady. The lines 
which we have quoted are unquestion- 


—— a 


Crusoe. 


ably some of the best in this neat and 
unostentatious volume. 


Mr. Crarke’s “ Description of the 
Hundred Wonders of the World in Ari 
and Nature,’ are collected from the 
latest and best authorities, aud are 
ornamented with accurate graphic re- 
presentations, Such a volume must 
necessarily find a place ou every family 
book-shelf, and be as extensively read 
as the Pilgrim’s Progress, or Robinson 
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LONDON PARAGRAPHS. 


From the English Monthly Magazines for June, 1812. 


ADY CLARKE, the sister of Lady Mor- 

gan, whose book, entitled France, has 
been the subject of so much criticism, has just 
produced a Comedy, cailed The Jrishwoman, 
era Match for a Lawyer, which has met with 
a highly favourable reception, * A regard 
for truth,” says the Dublin editor, * obliges 
us sometimes to record applauses in which we 
could not join, but in the present instance we 
are glad to say that the approbation of a very 
brilliant audience was as well deserved as it 
was liberally bestowed,” 

M. David has painted a great picture of 
the farewell of Eucharis and Teltemachus. 

We are desired to state that Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. will publish on Friday, the 12th 
June, Mr. Morier’s second Journey through 
Persia, between the years 1510 and IIo, in 
reyal 4to. with naps, coloured costumes, Xc. 5 
Mrs. Opie’s new Tales, in 4 vols. 12mo. ; 
Travelsin Canada, and the United States of 
America, 1816 and L817, by F. Hall, Esq. late 
Military Secretary to General Wilson, Gover- 
nor in Canada: and the Family Shakspeare, 
by Thomas Bowler, esq. in 10 vols. royal 
Ikmo. Also, ou Saturday the 20th inst. Colo- 
nel Johnson’s Narrative of an Overland Jour- 
ney trom India through Persia, Armenia, 
Cieorgia, over the Caucasus, &c. &e. in 4to. 
with plates, &c.; An Autumn near the Rhinc, 
in | vol. Svo. ; and the Physiognomist, a novel 
in 3 vols. t2mo. by the author of the Bachelor 
and Married Man. 

The following interesting works have been 
recently published: 1. Memoirs of the cele- 
brate! John Evelyn, written by himself ;--- 
2. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with 
George Montague, Esq. ;---3. Authentic Me- 
mois oF Lucien Bonaparte ;---4. Letters of a 
Prussian Traveller, by John Bramseu, Esq.-- 
5. Pananti and Biaquiere’s Narrative of a 
Residence in Alviers :----6. Account of the 
French Expedition to Senegal, and Snipwreck 
of the Medusa ;---7. Capt. Golownin’s Narra- 
tive of his Captivity ta Japan ;---8. Count 
Stendhal’s Travels in Etaly ;---9. Woman, a 
Poem, by E. S. Barrett, Esq'---10. Memoires 
et Correspondance de Madame @ Epinay. 

[t tas been puvlicly stated that the profits 
ofthe novels of Waverley, Quy Mannering, 
fales of my Landlord, and Rod Roy, equally 
divided betweeu the author and bookselleg, 
have yielded to each the sun of 26,0001 

A lake has recentiy been formed in the 
valley of Bagnes en Vuallais, in Switzerland : 


It has been made by the fall of ice from the 
Glacier of Chedroz into the bed of the river 
Drance, which, thus blocked by mountains of 
ice and snow dissolving into water, has con- 
verted the lower part of the valley into a lake 
7200 feet in length, 630 feet broad, and 150 
feet deep at the greatest depth on the ]4thMay. 

On the 7th of last month (May) the King of 
Naplesand his brother, Charles LV. ex-king 
of Spain, accompanied by the Prince and 
Princess of Salerno, visited the ancient city 
of Pompeia, through which they were con- 
dacted in acarriage by the Chevalier Arditi. 
They break fasted on the spot, and particularly 
examined the three rooms recently discovered 
and excavated, in which several admirable 
specimens of antiquity have been found 
in terra cotta, marble, and bronze. The 
visitors and the place combined might suggest 
many reflections on human life. 

Mr. Joun Barrow, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, is preparing for the press a Chro- 
nological History of Voyages into the Arctic 
Regions for the discovery of a Northern 
Passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, from the earliest period to the present 
time, in 2 vols. 

Venezzi, a romance in four volumes; by 
Rosert Huisn, author of the Peruvians, &c. 

An Iceberg, or island of Ice, has beea late- 


ly stranded upon the island of Fowla, the most 


western of the Shetland islands. It was said 
to extend six miles in length. 

Ina few days will be published, Edward 
Wortley, a novel ; to which is added, the Ex- 
ile of Scotland, a tale, in three volumes ; said 
to be written by Mr. Gardner of Lydney. 

A letter from Florence mentions, that there 
isin the Laurentian Library a very curious 
Manuscript, containing the remarks of Cosme 
the Third upon England, written during his 
travels in this country, about tke middle ofthe 
17th century, illustrated by a number of draw- 
ings, executed by a painter whom he carried 
with him. The writer of the letter has seen 
the MS. which he describes as ** an enormous 
volume, bound in red morocco, and epening 
lengthwise. It contains a great number of 
drawings in Indian Ink, of different cities, and 
towns, and remarkable buildings, &ce. in Eng. 
land, as they appeared to the eyes of Cosmo the 


Third and his painter, in 1669. On the pages 
opposite to each drawing are Cosmo’s remarks 
npon the place drawn ; and a regular journal 
is carried on through the whole volume resard- 
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ing the places which he visited, the remarka- 
ble persons with whom he met and conversed, 
and his remarks upon men and things.” We 
hope this work will find its way to the English 
press ;---should it not, further particulars of it 
are contained in the Edinburgh Magazine 
( Constable's) for May, whence we have cop- 
ied this notice. 

Sir Joun BvERcvey, agentleman admirably 
qualified by his varigus attainments, and by a 
critical knowledge of both languages, has un- 
dertaken a translation of Shakspeare into 
French. We hail the circumstance as auspi- 
cious to the fame of our British Bard, whose 
works have, by former translaturs, been so 
grossly absurd and perverted. 

Mr. GALT is preparing the second part of his 
Life of Mr. West, for publication. 

Itis not generally known that some very 
curious Memoirs of Lucten Bonaparte were 
printed in 1815. When, buwever, they were 
nearly ready, obstacles to their appearance 
arose ; the publication was suspended, and the 
whole impression was eventually burnt. An 
agent of Lucien, it is presumed, indemnified 
the publisher and obtained from him the sacri- 
fice of his speculation, and the possession of 
the original manuscript. By what means this 
manuscript has again been suifered to see the 
light, we know not; butit is certain thata 
London bookseller has obtained possession of 
it, and that it is immediately to be published. 

The building formerly occupied as an ob- 
servatory at Ofen, which was founded in 1777, 
and rendered famous by the observations of 
Pasquich, has lately received another destina- 
tion. Anew editice has been constructed on 
Mount St. Gothard in the year 1813. The in- 
struments were placed in it during the course 
ofthe year 1815; and the whole will speedily 
be completed. 

The new German version of Shakspeare by 
Messrs. Voss, the celebrated translators of 
Homer, Virgil, and other classic poets, is 
expected to form § or 9 octavo volumes. The 
first two or three are announced for publication 
inthe present month of May, and the work 
will be completed about the end of 1819. 

Messrs. Whittle aud Laurie have announced 
the publication, in two parts, of a Geueral 
Description of, and Directions for, the Coasts 
of Brazil, from Maranham, in the North, to 
the Rio de Janeiro and Santos, in the South ; 
accompanied with tiiree large and elegant 
charts of the coast and harbours, f'om the Sur- 
veys of Lieut. Hewett, R. N. and others ; and 
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in which, from original observations, the enor- 
mous errors of all preceding charts and direc- 
tions for these coasts have been obviated. 

Dr. Chalmers’s work on Astronomy consid- 
ered in connexion with Christianity, has beea 
translated into German, and is in course of 
publication. 

NOVELS JUST PUBLISRED. 

Constancy and Leopold; by Madame 
Yossy, authoress of Switzerland. 4 vols. 

Felix Alvarez, or Manners in Spain; by 
Alex. A. C. Dallas, esq. 3 vols. 

Genevieve, or the Orphan’s Visit; by Mrs. 
Strutt. 3 vols. 

Marriage. 3 vols. 

Undine : a fairy romance ; translated from 
the original German of Baron de la Motte 
Fouque, by G. Soane, A.B. 

(iravity and Levity, in Prose and Verse. 

Human Life with Variations, or the Chapter 
of Accidents ; by Caroline Herbert. 

POETRY. 

A Few Leaves from my Field Rook, con- 
taining some pictures in miniature ; by Wm. 
Woolcot, late Royal Military Surveyor, &c. 

What is Genius? 

Antonia, a poem: with notes descriptive of 
the plague in Malta; by Murdo Young. 

Endymion: a poetic romance; by John 
Keats. 

Woman, a poem: by E. S. Barrett, esq. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence in 
that Island during the years 18l4and 1815: 
containing observations on the natural phe- 
nomeua, history, literature, &c. with an in- 
troduction and appendix, plates and map. 

Greenland: being Extracts froma Journal 
kept in that Country in the years 1770 to 1773; 
by Hans Egede Saabye: with an introduc- 
tion, containing an account of the manners of 
the Greenlanders, &c. &. translated from the 
German. 

FLOWERS PRESERVED IN HOT WATER. 

Most flowers begin to droop and fade after 
being kept during 94 hoursin water; a few 
may be revived by substitating fresh water ; 
but all (the most fagacious, such as the poppy, 
and perkaps one or two others excepted) may 
be completely restored by the use of hot water. 
lor this purpose, place the flowers in scalding 
water, deep enough to cover about one-third 
of the length of the stem: by the time the 
water has become cold the flowers will be 
erect and fresh ; then cut off the coddled end 
of the stems, and put them into cold water. 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 


A BALLAD FRAGMENT. 


Written on a recent Shipwreck, on the Scottish 
Coast. 


A WEIRD TI read, a weird I read, a weird 
I read to thee, 

That ere you see the morning dawn, a widow 
you shall be : 

Now she gof up and cross’d herself, and bend- 
ed low her knee ; 

What voice was that [ heard just now, of sad 
portent to me ? 


Tae lee lang night she sigh’d and pray’d while 
the tear blinded her éé, 

Ye blissed Saints! oh! shield my love, that 
nae ill may him dree. 


A bonny bark sails the Westland wave 
With all her gallant crew :--- 


But that wave which dances merrily, 

And plays anea:h their stem, 

Its emerald swirl and foamy fringe will be 
A winding sheet to them. 

Tae Sprite of the storm in his cayern howles, 
As he sits by the roaring main, 
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The sprite of the sea in anger growles, 

As he’s driven back again ; 

Bhe dark clouds gather like sulphur smoke, 

The pale fac’d moon they skreen ; 

The waves arise as they'd touch the skies, 

And the fire-bolt flies between ; 

The mermaid sits on the dark black rock, 

Amidst the spumy sea, 

And aye she screams by the lightning’s gleams, 

This dowy and sad dirgie : 

‘“* A weird I read, a weird I read, a weird I 
read to thee, 

That lang ere the sun blink frae the East, 

There’s many shall stay with me.” 


As the steed bears down the martial spear, 
The bark she stemm’d the sea, 

But the wave o’er her broke 

With many a shock, 

As she strove for the masterie. 

Where the black rock’s head o’ertops the wave, 
Where sits the Sea Sprite’s form, 

The bark she sinks in the whirling galph, 
And their screams die away in the sterm, 
Lang lang may Mary for Ronald look, 

As » # paces the sand-girt shore, 

The merry gr on Spring will return again, 
But she'll ne’ersee Ronald more. 


Lee lang, long long.—Dree, happen. 
Dirgie, dirge.—Dowy, mournful. 
Blink, shine. 
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From the Literary Gazette, 
SONG 
From the German of Kirner,* entitled 


‘* MEN AND BOYS.” 
EE” ! breaks forth the storm, and the people 


arise--- 
Who now will sit folding bis hands in his lap? 
O fie on yon youth in the chimney that lies, 
Tothe boorsand the lasses for shelter he flies, 
Shameless and pitiful cowardly chap ; 
A German maid shall kiss him not, 
A German song shall name him not, 
And German wine shall cheer him not. 
Join your glasses man and man, 
Who the sabre’s hilt can span. 


While we in fhe tempest and gloom ofthe night, 
When the wild whirlwinds whistle, look out 
for our foes, 
Can he ina pillow of feathers delight, 
And in amorous visions induige his repose ! 
O still be a shameless and cowardly chap, 
A German maid, &c. &c. 


When the hoarse trumpet sounds the bold 
clangor of war, 
And like heaven’s loud thunder appeals to 
our hearts--- 
Can he at the concert, from danger afar, 
Enjoy the soft notes that the music imparts ! 
Oh still, &c. &c. 


While we from the torments of thirst nearly die, 
Overcome mid the fervor and heat of the day. 
Can he drink his Champaiga gushing briskly 
on high, 
And at tables luxurious his revels display ! 
O then, &c. &e. 


While we, standing forth in the face of the foe, 
Scarce can think of the loves we no more 
may behold ; 


* See Ath. vol. 2, p. 155. 
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Can he safe to his paramour eagerly ge, 
And sordidly purchase her favours with gold! 


Ob then, &c. &c. 


While the bullet whirls past, and the lance 
whizzes by, 
While death ina thousand dread forms hems 
us round, . 
Can he mid the gamblers the wager punt high, 
Aud be happy with such a poor victory 
crowned ! 
O then, &c. &c. 


When fate strikes our hour on the battle-field 
red, 
We'll welcome the death that the hero should 
die ; 
While he on the down of a soft silken bed, _ 
Shallshake when destruction’s dread angel is 
nigh, 
And die like a pitiful cowardly chap ! 
A German maid shall weep him not, 
A German song shall name him not, 
And German goblets toast him not. 
Join your glasses man and man, 
Who the sabre’s hiit can span, on 
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From the Literary Gazette, May, 1813, 
PITY. 


I OW lovely in the arch of heaven 
Appears yon sinking orb of light; 
As darting through the clouds of even, 
It gilds the rising shades of night ! 
Yet brighter, fairer, shines the tear 
Vhat trickles o'er misfortune’s bier ! 


Sweet is the murmur of the gale 
That whispers through the summer’s grove ; 
Soft is the tone of friendship’s tale, 
And softer still the voice of love ; 
Yet softer far the tears that flow, 
To mourn---to sooth another’s wo ! 


Richer than richest diadem 

That = on the monarch’s brow ; 
Purer than ocean’s purest gem, 

Or all that wealth or art can show--- 
The drop that swells in Pity’s eye, 
The pearl of sensibility ! 


Is there a spark in earthly mould, 
Fraught with one ray of heavenly fire ? 
Does man one trait of virtue hold, 
Thateven angels must admire ? 
That spark is Pity’s radiant glow : 
That trait, the tear for others’ wo ! 
Let false philo*phy decry 
The noblest feeling of the mind ; 
Let wretched sophists madly try 
Te prove a pleasure more retin’d,--- 
They only strive in vain to steal 
The tenderness they cannot feel! 


To sink in nature’s last decay, 

Without a friend to mourn the fall--- 
To mark its embers die away, 

Deplor’d by none---unwept by all--- 
This---this is sorrow’s deadliest curse, 
Nor hate, nor hell can form a worse ! 


Take wealth---1 know its paltry werth ; 
Take bonour---it will pass away ; 
Take pow’r---I scorn the bounded earth ; 
‘Take pomp---its trappings soon decay : 
But spare me, grant me Pity’s tear, 

To sooth my woe---aad mourn my bier! 


CuaRLes. 
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From the same- 


TO --------- IN SICILY. 
WITH THE IRISH MELODIES. 


weeeee wherever I have heard 

A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it al! its pleasures and its pains. 

Cowper. 

HE wild-wood songs I send thee here, 

Songs of that country ever dear, 
Haply may wake ove thought of me, 
When far, far distant I shall be. 


0 never o’er Sicilian seas 

Were wafted sweeter strains than these, 
And never did Sicilian measure 

Rouse such deep thrills of grief or pleasure. 


These * breathings’ of the native mind, 
Uncultur’d---strange---yet chaste---refin’d, 
Speak to the soul with magic skill, 

And bend the passions to their will. 


Bat Irish hearts alone can tell 

The thoughts that in the bosom swell, 
Or gay, or sad,---yet ever dear, 

As floats this music on the ear. 

Touch but the chord---the present flies, 
Visions of faded days arise, 

Of days that can return no more, 

Of hopes and fears for ever o'er. 


When in our weary wanderings liere 
Remembrances like those appear, 

As the soft sun through April showers 
Gleam they upon life’s shadowy hours, 


Then take these Songs---in happier climes 
They'll tell of half-forgoiten times, 

Pointing the eye of memory 

To home---to early friends---and me. IsaBEL. 


a 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 
FLY NOT YET. 


LY not yet the shady bower, 
Where blooms the woodbine’s shelterd 
flower ; 
Where violets scent the evening gale 
(Sweet as the breath of Eden’s vale} ; 
One instant here remain ! 
Every pleasure, each delight, 
Flies swift as visions of the night. 
Hear me love, my vows repeating, 
My heart for thee alone is beating. 
Then stay ! Ohstay ! 
Soon each transient blessing flies, 
Like wreaths of clouds before the breeze : 
One instant here remain ! 
Then stay ! Oh stay! 
Every pleasure, each delight, 
Flies swift as visions of the night, 
And leaves the heart in pain. 


Turn not away those radient eyes, 
‘That beam like lightning from the skies ; 
Stay, and let me still behold 
Those breasts of snow and locks of gold. 
Ah leave me not---remain : 
Let others suck convivial joys, 
Ambitious heights, or golden toys,--- 
Be mine but Mary sweetly smiling, 
Life, and sense, and soul beguiling. 
Then stay! Oh stay! 
With thee all other joys must flee, 
?Tis worse than death to live from thee. 
Oh ! tiy not yet---remain : 
Then stay ! Oh stay ! 
Every pleasure, each delight, 
Flies swift as visions of the night, , 
And leaves the heart in pain. 
Harlow. Cuas. SEVERN, JUN, 
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From the Literary Panorama, March, 1818. 


SONNET TO WALTER SCOTT, Ese. 
eigen me of minstreis, strike the harp 
a 


again ! 

The northern harp! Hie to St. Fillan’s spring, 
And o’er its chords thy magic fingers fling, 
Waking, as erst, its more than mortal strain, 
Oh strike the harp, till the resounding plain, 
The woods, the vallies, and the mountains ring 
With the beloved notes, for they do bring 
Ease to my world-tired spirit ; they restrain 
The guilty murmurings of my care-vexed heart; 
They raise its sinking hopes, they hush its fears, 
Jts ever-changing doubts they bid depart--- 
Aud, while they steep mine eyes in thoughtful 

tears 
Revive the music of wind, grove and stream, 
That, blended, linger on my memory like a 

dream. P. GP. 

— 


From the Literary Gazette, May, 1818. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


HEN life’s illusive pleasures fade, 
And peace the bosom has forsaken, 

How welcome then is Friendship’s aid ! 

How bright the visions Hope can waken ! 
And when at eve the Western Main 

Upon her breast the sun-beam pillows, 
How sweetly Music’s gentie strain 

Can calm aflliction’s angry billows !---- 
And will not Love’s enchanting smile 

Shed o’er the soul bright rays of gladness ? 
Alas! his light oft beams awhile, 

And proves the harbinger of sadness : --- 
Let friendship then console thy breast ! 

Let Hope inspire, and Music cheer thee ; 
But if thy heart would be at rest, 

Oh let not Love come ever near thee !---- 

March 1818. W.H. P. 
~~ 
From the same- 


SONG. 


O !SWEETis the face of the dew-spangled 
morn ! 
When smiling she peeps the blue mountains 
ahove, 
But sweeter the blushes, by far, that adorn 
The cheeks of the Maid who first taught me 
to love. 


2. 
Of the Sun---O ! how brilliant the pure gold- 
en blaze, 
When high he has climb’d in the arch of the 
sky ! 
But brighter by far are the love-shedding rays 
That dart from the orb of her sparkling 
black eye. 


3. 
Of the silver-clad eve---O how soft is the 
tread !--- 
Melodious the murmur that floats thro’ the 
rove ; 
But softer by far are the accents that lead 
My fond heart to hope, that she’s melting to 
love. 


4. 
When oe eee are away---O how dark is the 
night, 
When “the ale moon is quench’d by some ~ - 
heavy black cloud ! : 
But should she bid hope from my bosom take’ 


flight, 
A much thicker gloom would my soul then 
enshroud, J.C.S. 








